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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colburn. 

“Genoa, April 27th. I have (says the fair 
and noble writer) been idle the last four days, 
and have not even opened my journal. One 
day of idleness, like one sin, is sure to beget 
another; and I sometimes think that I shall 
leave off journalising altogether. But then 
comes the thought, that, perhaps in years to 
come, these hastily scribbled pages may bring 
back pleasant recollections, when nought but 
recollections of pleasure shall be mine: and this 
foreboding induces me to continue.” 

We have to congratulate ourselves and the 
public, that the four days’ sin recorded in this 
passage did not beget the further wickedness 
of discontinuing the journal; that better 
thoughts prevailed ; and that the pleasant re- 
collections thus preserved are such as must 
gratify every reader of taste and feeling. If 
idleness were always to produce so much plea. 
sure, we should pray that there might never be 
any more labour on the face of the earth; and 


: . ’ 
in truth, it has alw 


ays been a maxim of ours, 


that there is too much toil and too little repose, | 


too much procuring of means to be enjoyed and 
too little of enjoyment, 
ally in England. Men are like bees, garnering 
up honey for winter gratification; but they are 
nipped off as the later season approaches, or 
benumbed and rendered unable to touch the 
treasured sweetness during all its cold and frozen 
reign. And, unlike the bees, they have no re- 
turning spring, humming with melody, balmy 
with scents, and enamelled with flowers rich in 
nectar. 

What a beautiful nosegay is that which old 
Winter wears in his bosom as he is forced to 
leave us by this persuasive voice and gentle 
breath of Spring! The pure snowdrop, the soft 
primrose, the rich crocus, the fragrant violet,— 
they all appear to be spontaneous emanations 
from Nature herself, and to have no alliance with 
cultivation or art. The slightest kindness from 
the sun awakens their slumbering loveliness ; 
and, like cherished genius, they force their way 
through the chill and hardness of all around, 
to embellish and adorn an epoch of life. They 
call to them the bee and the butterfly: why do 
not mankind read the lesson, and the busy and 
the gay learn alike to enjoy the blessings which 
court their acceptance ? 

But to our suggester of these fancies, the 
volumes before us, and a charming portrait of 
Lady Blessington from a drawing by Edwin 
Landseer; it is replete with character and 
expression, though a faint sketch. 

After all we have read of Italy, and the route 
thither pursued by her ladyship* (a.p. 1822-3), 
it is only by the vivacity and intelligence 
thrown over the subject that it could have been 
made so agreeable as it is, and such as we 
think the few following extracts, though brief, 
will shew it to be. We commence with a lite- 
rary illustration, which displays much con- 
densation and force. 

* Through France, and by its southern 
Avignon, Aix, Frejus, &c., to Genoa (six 


on mules); and thence by Florence, Rome. 
and back to Rome, ; . 





sees Toulon, 
days’ travelling 
&c, to Naples, 


in the world, and especi- | 


| ‘* Geneva, 16th.— I went to sleep last night 
| With the sound of the murmuring Rhéne in my 


London, 1839. | ears; and awoke this morning impatient again | 


to view the ‘ Leman lake.’ How ‘ brightly 
beautifully blue it is!’ It looks as if the 
heavens had bathed in it, and left behind in its 
\limpid waters a portion of their azure love- 
liness. How many eyes, to whom no common 
vision was granted, have dwelt with pleasure 
‘on this beautiful lake!— Voltaire, the most 
brilliant scoffer that ever lifted the veil from 
the defects of his species, or gloried in exposing 
|them; Rousseau, who avenged himself on 
mankind, by displaying, in his ‘ Confessions,’ 
| how base, how unworthy man could be ;—he, 
, Whose imagination was all warmth and ten. 
derness, and whose heart was cold and hard as 
the ice of his native mountains; Gibbon, the 
always patient investigator, but not always im- 
partial narrator, who sneered at, more fre- 
quently than he pitied, the errors he related ; 
De Stail, the brilliant, the eloquent De Staél, 


| whose genius caught, as it were, by intuition, 


the truths that others only discover by a life of 
laborious study; Shelley, the passionate, the 
visionary poet, dreaming away life in a world 
of his own creation, and giving us glimpses of 
its brightness in his poems; and though last, 
| not least, Byron, the child of genius, whose 
passions are converted into chords, from which 
he can draw forth music that finds an echo in 
every heart. Yes, this lake is invested with 
|an interest, more powerful than its beauty 
|could awaken, by its associations in the mind 
| with the gifted beings who have lingered on its 
margin.” 

At Genoa, our travellers associated a good 
|deal with Lord Byron, and, notwithstanding 
|the ‘ Conversations” already published, the 
subjoined notice of that strange being will be 
found interesting. If not acting in it, he 
evinces a naturalness which we greatly admire. 

*¢ ¢T like music,’ said he, ‘ but do not know 
| the least of it, as a science; indeed, I am glad 
that Ido not, for a perfect knowledge might 
rob it of half its charms. At present I only 
| know, that a plaintive air softens, and a lively 
one cheers me. Martial music renders me 
brave, and voluptuous music disposes me to 
be luxurious, even effeminate. Now, were I 
skilled in the science, I should become fasti- 
dious ; and instead of yielding to the fascina- 


criticising, or connoisseurshipising (to use a 
word of my own making), instead of simply 
enjoying them as at present. In the same 
way, I never would study botany. I don’t 
want to know why certain flowers please me ; 
enough for me that they do, and I leave to 
those who have no better occupation, the ana- 
lysis of the sources of their pleasure, which I 
can enjoy without the useless trouble.’ Byron 
(adds Lady Blessington) has little taste for the 
fine arts; and when they are the subject of 
conversation, betrays an ignorance very sur- 
prising in a man who has travelled so much. 
He says, that he feels art, while others prate 
about it; but his neglect of the beautiful 
specimens of it here, goes far to prove the 
contrary.” 

The following observations are just, aud ap- 





tion of sweet sounds, I should be analysing, or 


| plicable to more cases than Lord and Lady 


) Byron’s :— 

** If people would but consider how possible 
it is to inflict pain, and perpetrate wrong, 
| without any positive intention of doing either, 
| but merely from circumstances arising through 
inadvertence, want of sympathy, or an inca- 
'pability of mutual comprehension, how much 
‘acrimony might be spared! ! Half the quar- 
rels that embitter wedded life, and half the 
‘separations that spring from them, are pro- 
duced by the parties misunderstanding each 
other’s peculiarities, and not studying and mak- 
ing allowance for them. Hence unintentional 
omissions of attention are viewed as intended 
'slights, and as such are resented ; these indica- 
‘tions of resentment for an unknown offence, 
‘appear an injury to the unconscious offender ; 
who, in turn, widens the breach of affection by 
some display of petulance or indifference, that 
not unfrequently irritates the first wound in- 
flicted, until it becomes incurable. In_ this 
manner often arises the final separation of per- 
sons who might, had they more accurately ex- 
amined each other’s hearts and dispositions, 
have lived happily together.” 

At Naples, Lady B. visited the tomb of 
Virgil, and tells us: 

‘* A bay-tree once crowned the tomb; but 
the English travellers, as the cus/ode informed 
us, not only stripped it of its branches, but 
when they had all disappeared, cut the roots, so 
that no trace of it is left. ‘This desire to possess 
memorials connected with celebrated persons is 
a weakness from which few are exempt ; never- 
theless, if we analysed the feeling, we should be 
led to allow that it is puerile to attach value to 
mere perishable memorials of even a more pe- 
rishable substance, the human frame ; when we 
have the emanations of the mind which lent the 
frame its honour, preserved fresh and unfading 
as when the immortal spark that dictated them 
animated its frail tenement of clay. Let us 
place in our libraries the works of the master 
spirits of past ages, instead of filling our cabinets 
with lumber, only prized by some remote asso- 
ciation connected with the mortality of those 
whose writings are immortal. The grave of an 
Englishman, whose name I could not learn, is, 
by his last desire, close to the tomb of Virgil, 
and a more beautiful view than the spot com- 
mands it is impossible to imagine. A nameless 
grave, and particularly in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, is always an object that awakens melan- 
choly reflections in the mind. It denotes that 
he whose frame moulders in it was uncheered by 
the hope—a hope so natural to many— that 
after he should repose in it, some who loved him 
would. seek his tomb, and read his name with 
pensive eyes. This return to eternity without 
leaving a trace behind, indicates a broken spirit 
which had outlived hope and affection. How 
many pangs must the human heart have en- 
dured, ere it is tutored into this last desire of 
despair, of dying unknown and unnamed! He 
could not have been poor, who could pay for a 
grave in this spot; consequently, it was not 
poverty that compelled a nameless grave. Who- 
ever may have been the sleeper within it, I gave 
to his memorya sigh ; and to the cus/ode an ad. 
ditional fee, for the care bestowed in preserving 
i 
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it from profanation. 
nument, near to that of Virgil, excited less 
mournful reflections. It is that erected by an 
English lady to the ashes of her lapdog! = ‘I'his 
monument ice excited so much animadversion, 


that it is said it will be removed ; and I must! 


confess that I shall not regret its disappearance, 
for I do not like to see the name of her who 
raised it, a name honoured in Italy, as apper- 
taining to one who has proved herself a liberal 
patroness of the arts, and an enlightened ama- 
teur of literature and science, exposed to the 
censures of those —and there are many—who 
think that she has insulted the ashes of Virgil, 
by placing those of her canine favourite so near 
them.” * 

Her ladyship, among other matters, describes 
the celebrated lunatic asylum at Aversa, to the 
peculiarities of which the Lilerary Gazette first 
directed the attention of Great Britain ; and 
we have reason to believe, with much advantage 
to the humane treatment of the insane through- 
out every establisliment in the empire. It is, 
however, to her ladyship’s interesting notices of 
the distinguished individuals she met on the 
continent, both foreign and English (some of 
the latter eminently distinguished), that we 
would point the attention of her readers, whilst 
we content ourselves with instancing a few of 
the brilliant or useful touches which sparkle 
over or enrich her work. 

“ The taking leave of friends is painful; even 
those whose society afforded little pleasure, 
assume a new interest in the moment of part- 
ing. We remember only their good qualities ; 
but, perhaps, this oblivion of their defects, pro- 
ceeds from the anticipated release from their 
consequences. This it is that makes us often 


part from our friends with more kindness than 
* * 


we feel in meeting them. 

‘© May not grace be considered to be the 
esprit of the body ?” 

The English mania in Parisian estimation :— 

*€ The English here appear to enter into the 
amusements with a most businesslike assiduity ; 
each tells one that he or she must go to the 
theatres (bongré malgré), for every one goes; 
must drive in the dusty Bois de Boulogne, or 
more dusty Champs Elysées, because every one 
drives or rides there; must fourm one of the 
crowd at the English ambassador's on a certain 
evening ; and do half-a-dozen other equally tire. 
some things : all of which they profess to detest 
doing, but to which an imaginary sense of neces- 
sitycompels them. All this seems very incom. 
prehensibletothe French ; one of whom observed 
to me, that my compatriots seemed to ‘ s’en- 
nuyer beaucoup en cherchant de s*amuser.’”* 

Excellent definition of a bore: — 

** What is a bore ?’ asked one of my French 
female friends last night. * At Paris,’ continued 
she, ‘ I have heard English people, when talk- 
ing to each other, say, What a bore he or she 
is! Now pray give me your definition of a 
bore ?’ ‘A person who tells you about him. 
self, when you wish to hear only of yourself,’ 
was my simple explanation, which made them 
smile.” 

Allied to bore-ology :— 

** Comte Andriani mentioned a curious in- 
stance of the vanity of some friends of his ; who, 
on hearing of the death of a very clever person 
with whom they were on terms of intimacy, 
and who was returning from a long voyage. 
agreed that their escape from the necessity of 
listening to the details of places which they 
never saw, and were not interested about, was 
no common consolation for his loss. * Also,’ 


* «Since writing the above, the monument has been 
removed by order of the inspector of police.” 


Another funereal mo-! continued these dear friends, ‘ poor 





would | see M Vesuvius on the 20th of October 123, 


have assumed such an air of superiority over | hand I would Recomind anney person that go 


us in boasting of his travels? * * * 

‘© A lady once told me that the only use of 
which she found her head was, that it furnished 
her with an excuse for not doing any thing she 
disliked ; as the assertion that it ached relieved 
her from importunities. An ill-natured ac- 
quaintance added, sotto voce, that her friends 
would never have discovered that she had a 
head where it not for her continual complaints 
of the sufferings it caused her, * * * 

“ Not the least annoyance occasioned by 
disease is the being reminded by friends of 
the imprudence that led to it. One is sure 
to be told that it proceeds from over exercise, 
or the want of it; from an insufficiency or an 
excess of sustenance ; from too late hours or 
too much sleep. In short, all one’s habits, 
however temperate, and all one’s pursuits, 
however rational, are scrupulously brought up 
in judgment against the unhappy sufferer ; and 
each and all, positive and negative, are pro- 
nounced to be equally highly calculated to in. 
duce-the malady in question.” 

Tine comparison :— 

** Tt is not mountains alone to which distance 
lends charms, it gives a halo to anticipated hap- 
piness, that reality dissolves ; gilds the visions 
of hope, and. disarms grief of its stings; sub. 
duing the memory of sorrow to a pensive but 
not unpleasing recollection.” 

Good advice to artists, &c. :— 

‘¢ An artist of true merit should keep aloof 
from politics and the invidious protection they 
can bestow, and rely on his talents for the 
ultimate attainment of universal patronage. * * 

“In the Chigi Chapel is the Magdalene of 
Bernini, a statue in which the contrition of the 
penitent has not impaired the beauty of the 
sinner. One of our party made this remark 
aloud; on which our cicerone with naiveté re- 
plied, that probably the sculptor had copied a 
model who had only lately begun to repent.” 

Neapolitan anecdotes :— 

“ Though uneducated, the King of Naples is 
by no means deficient in natural ability. He 
is said to possess a more than ordinary degree 
of shrewdness ; and delights in indulging in a 
sportive satire, always sure to be well received 
by his courtiers. A short time ago, when new 
clothing was required for the army, an officer 
suggested that it would be advisable to have 
the jacket padded over the chests, like those of 
the Austrians; stating that is was not only 
advantageous to the figure, but also served as a 
defence against the cut ofa sabre, ‘ Oh, for 
protecting the person,’ replied the king laugh. 
ing, ‘it is much better to have the jackets 
padded behind.’ Hi ” ag 

** Our guide pointed out to us the villa of 
Mi Lor Grandorge, a very respectable English 
shopkeeper established at Naples, but whom the 
peasants honour with the designation of ¢ Mi 
Lor’—a custom peculiar to this country. They 
declared he was a true nobleman and had great 
possessions. Sir William Gell asked them, 
‘How it was that they imagined a grand 
English lord could keep a shop and serve his 
customers,’ when one of them answered that 
‘he knew all the English nation kept shops, 
which made them so rich.’ This was a curious 
coincidence with Napoleon’s opinion that ‘ the 
English were a nation of shopkeepers” * * 

*¢ Two inscriptions, which I copied from the 
album, one by an Englishman, and the other 
by a Hibernian, may serve as specimens of 
the style of writing, which so strongly excited 
the censure of the French tourists :—‘ John 
Hallett of the Port of Poole England, whent to 





ther to take a bottle of wine with him, for it 
his a dry place and verrey bad roade.’ ‘ 1823, 
I have witnessed the famous Mountain of 
Vesuvius in Italy, and likewise the Wicklow 
Mountains in Ireland which I prefer. They 
talk of their lava in a palaver I little under- 
stand, and as for the crater, give me a drop of 
the swait cratur of Dublin in preference. 
James. G.’ 

“© T have met here some young men, and 
of ancient descent too, who displayed a degree 
of ignorance, not a little surprising, in the 
nineteenth century. One, on seeing a small 
lachrymatory on my table, asked what it was ? 
A person present answered it was a lacry- 
matoire. * A Jlacrymatoire,’ resumed _ the 
questioner, ‘ surely it is too small to hold 
enough cream, even for one cup of tea.’ 
Another seeing a small bronze statue of Voltaire 
on a console, on which were placed some antique 
lamps and vases, asked whether the latter were 
really antique? Being assured in the affirma. 
tive, he took up the statue of Voltaire, and 
observed, ‘ Oh! for this, no one could question 
its antiquity: one has only to look at it, to 
ascertain that it must be an antique, the fellow 
looks so old.’ ” 

We conclude with a singular and amusing 
story :— 

*¢ A curious incident lately occurred in our 
immediate neighbourhood. A gentleman who 
has a villa near this, dreamt that a certain 
number would be a prize in the lottery. The 
morning after his dream, which was only a 
week previous to the drawing of the lottery, he 
wrote a note to his clerk to desire him to buy 
the ticket immediately : and subsequently told 
many of his neighbours and acquaintances of 
his dream, the number, and of his purchase of 
the ticket. Being a very popular person, all 
who heard of the circumstance were anxious 
that his dream should be realised ; and, to their 
great satisfaction, the number was drawn a 
very large prize. Forthwith, a numerous party 
of artisans and peasants, employed by the 
gentleman in question, sallied forth from 
Naples, with musical instruments, colours fly- 
ing, and a banner gaily decorated ; on which 
the lucky number was inscribed, and also the 
amount of the prize. In this manner they 
proceeded to the habitation of Mr. ——, and 
announced the joyful intelligence, which, it is 
needless to say, spread a general hilarity 
through the house. This procession was 
followed by several friends and acquaintances, 
who came to congratulate the fortunate owner 
of the prize. Refreshments in abundance were 
served out on the lawn for the peasants and 
artisans; and a collation in the salle-d-manger 
was offered to the friends. Sufficient wine of 
an inferior quality not being in the cellar, the 
best was copiously supplied, in the generosity 
occasioned by the good fortune of the host. 
The health of the winner of the prize was 
repeatedly drunk ; and many suggestions rela- 
tive to the disposal of a portion of the newly 
acquired wealth were given. The news spread, 
and the pleasure grounds of Mr. —— became 
literally filled with visitors of all classes ; when, 
in the midst of the general rejoicings, the clerk 
who had been a week before deputed to pur- 
chase the ticket arrived, with a visage so rueful 
and woe-begone, that one glance at it an- 
nounced some disagreeable news. Alas! this 
unlucky wight had, in the,pressure of more 
than ordinary business, forgotten to buy the 
ticket ! and thought not of it until informed of 
its having been drawn a prize, The rage and 
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disappointment of Mr. may be more easily 
imagined than described, when he saw the wheel 
of fortune, which had paused at his door, driven 
to that of another; who, having heard of the 
dream of Mr. ——, selected the number, and 
became the buyer of the ticket only the day 
before it was drawn. The refreshments so 
liberally dispensed on this occasion had quite 
exhausted the larder of the dreamer, and nearly 
emptied his cellar: and thus ended the affair 
of the lottery. Never were people so addicted 
to this species of gambling as are the Neapoli- 
tans. All classes indulge in it, more or less, 
but the lower ones give way to it with an ex- 
traordinary recklessness. Every dream, en- 
counter, incident, or accident, has its own 
particular sign and number, which may be 
found in a book published for the instruction 
of the buyers of tickets, and of which every 
house has acopy. The death ofa friend, how- 
ever lamented, refers to a particular number, 
which the mourner forgets not to secure, if it 
comes in conjunction with some fortunate sign ; 
thus even out of misfortunes and afflictions the 
Neapolitans seek to draw some recompense. Nor 
does frequent disappointment seem to correct 
their eagerness for the lottery. They always 
discover some satisfactory reason for having 
missed the prize ; and hope to be more fortunate 
the next time.” 








A Narrative. By Sir F. B. Head, Bart. 8vo. 
pp. 526. London, 1839. J. Murray. 
Evens “perplexing nations” are rife in these 
our days, and one of their signs most peculiar 
and embarrassing seems to us to be the frequent 
publication of what has been private trust and 
confidential intercourse. We do not take upon 
ourselves to determine whether treachery in 
the employers, or misconduct in the employed, 
necessarily or unnecessarily leads to such results ; 
but we think we may have it common with every 
well-wisher to our country and to its good 
government, to lament that such is the case. 
All revelations of the kind must impair the 
strength of the one and injure the character of 

the other. 

We blame no one,—there may be a pressure 
of wrong beyond individual endurance ; and it 
is a difficult task for a man who has con- 
scientionsly buckled himself to the performance 
of a most arduous duty, to sit down under the 
stigma of misrepresentation or the odium of 
censure, 

It is on account of the common weal alone 
that we deplore such circumstances as are con- 
nected with Portfolios, Urquhart Speeches, 
Durham Reports, and Head Narratives. Every 
thing tortuous is, or ought to be, abhorrent 
to the policy of Great Britain. Truth and 
straight-forwardness are her fittest and best 
Intrignes ; such as would baffle and defeat all 
the Machiavelism in the world. 

Entertaining these opinions, all we shall say 
with respect to the volume before us is, that, 
asa personal Vindication of his Government in 
Upper Canada, Sir F. Head has produced a 
very strong case ; and if the views and politics 
of the British and Conservative party, which he 
adopted, as opposed to the Liberal and Repub- 
lican faction, which he contends that ministers 
and Lord Durham have too much flattered and 
encouraged, involve the true principles on 
which these colonies ought to be governed, 
then his general arguments are quite as strong 
as his private justification. The whole ques- 
tion, however, liés between the two lines of 
policy. 





The Cabinet Minister. By Mrs. Gore, author 
of ** Mothers and Daughters,” “ Stokeshill 
Place,” &e. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. 
Bentley. 

Mrs. Gore has gone into a class of novel, the 

principle of which we have always disapproved. 

The mixture of reality and fiction applied to 

our own times, and the still more objectionable 

conjunction of real and fictitious characters, are 
the leading features of this publication, which 
refers to the period of the Regency of the 

Prince of Wales, and introduces Sheridan and 

other individuals by name, commingling them 

with anonymous personages; the chief traits 
ascribed to several of whom sufficiently point out 
the originals whence the drawings were made. 

Thus, in our opinion, radically wrong in her 
framework, Mrs. Gore’s acquaintance with so- 
ciety and keen sense of observation are the 
redeeming qualities to which we can accord 
our praise; and even these, we think, are de- 
teriorated by the heterogeneous nature of the 
whole. We shall, however, give an example 
of her talent in this respect. A parvenu 
peer and his provincial residence are thus 
described :— 

*€ On his door might have been inscribed (as 
was chalked by Canning, in a convivial mo- 
ment, on the dvor of another parvenu lord who 
was fond of parading over his dignities), 

* Bobby Raynham lives here, 

George the Third made him a peer, 

And took the pen from behind his ear.’ 
Evidence of the newness of the honours of 
Raynham Lodge was apparent in the self- 
sufficiency of the owners. Lord Raynham’s 
elevation to the peerage arose, as was plain to 
perceive, from his having united himself with 
the ugly first cousin of the late minister. Yet, 
in the eyes of his country neighbours, he 
assutned a sort of oracular dignity, implying 
that every one was not fit to be trusted with 
the degree to which he was indispensable to 
the service of government. He was always 
assuring Sir William Beckford and Mr. Dan- 
ston that it was quite a mistake to suppose 
him in correspondence with Perceval, which 
they had never supposed ; and if he ran up to 
London for a day to go to the dentist, or see 
a new farce, he took care to visit Downing 
Street with an invitation to Raynham Lodge, 
or some other equally trivial purpose, in hopes 
of having it figure next day in the ministerial 
journals, and be thence transcribed into his 
county paper, that * Yesterday, Lord Rayn- 
ham had an audience of the First Lord of the 
Treasury’ Like many other people, he be- 
trayed his sense of his insignificance by the 
pains he took to render himself important. 
Almost every one has a secret purpose in life,— 
Lord Raynham’s was to appear a man in power. 
He knew his incompetency too well to grasp at 
the substance; the shadow was sufficient for 
his ambition; provided his kinsfolk, neigh- 
bours, tenants, servants, fancied that half the 
business of the nation was transacted at 
Raynham Lodge, he was content. The clerk 
of the parish, clerk of the peace, and other 
duodecimo dignitaries of the neighbouring 
town, continually enlarged, at their Saturday 
club, upon the obduracy of my lord in not 
choosing to enter the cabinet, though the pre- 
mier had been so long holding the door open, 
and waiting to bow his lordship in; nay, many 
of even the county clergy and provincial place- 
men were in the habit of waiting upon Lord 
Raynham with their grievances, in the belief 
that a petition presented or a request proffered 
by him could not fail to prosper in the high 
quarters, where his voice was so influential, 





Most parties in power possess a sort of * dead 
man’ member of this description, like the 
binding of gilt calf to a valuable volume, or 
the ornamental frame of a noble picture, having 
no more real connexion with it, than a cockle- 
shell floating upon the Thames or Danube 
with the destinies of those mighty streams. 
Such men are not dangerous; they assist in 
maintaining the superficial structure of a party. 
Those who are divided among themselves in 
the council-chamber may dip together in the 
dish at such men’s banquets without com- 
mitting themselves; and waverers, who are 
not yet tied together by the bonds of red tape 
in the for-better-for-worse union of the ritual 
of the red-book, meet at their country houses as 
on neutral ground. ‘Their explanations to 
parliament, being ex-ministerial, are implicitly 
relied on by the country; and a premier is as 
pleased to possess a Lord Raynham who pro- 
vides him with agreeable entertainments during 
the recess, and gratuitous prose during the ses- 
sion, as a Lord Raynham had to meet with a 
premier whose notice stamps his moral insigni- 
ficance into value in the estimation of this 
unjudgmatical world.” 

Another specimen will suffice :— 

“ Selina, Mary, and Sylvia Beckford were 
very slight variations of the same tune. The 
shades of difference perceptible in the colour of 
their hair, eyes, and complexions, distinguished 
them as little from each cther as difference 
of temper or character. They were all three 
rather pretty, rather tall, very good-natured, 
very lively, and a great addition to the dull 
society of the neighbourhood of Swansborough. 
But, above all, they were passionately fond 
of music. From their childhood Lady Beck- 
ford had insisted upon their being inordinate 
performers ; and the boss which (pointed out 
by phrenological science) had induced her to 
cultivate their musical talents, was supposed to 
have ably seconded her intentions. By dint 
of practising four or five hours a day, under 
the surveillance of a governess selected ex- 
clusively for her musical proficiency, they 
became what is called mistresses of the harp, 
piano, and guitar; that is, they played about 
as well as sixth-rate professors, and well enough 
to weary to death most people who were in the 
habit of dining with Sir Wilkiam Beckford. 
That they could do little beside, follows as a 
matter of course; their time and thoughts 
were devoted to a single object. As they grew 
to woman's estate, a new duty presented itself 
to the mind of Lady Beckford. They must 
sing as well as play ; no matter whether they 
had voices. ‘To her daily inquiry of the gover- 
ness, ‘ How went on the practising age «| 
was henceforward to be added, ‘1 trust neit 


?’ 
er 
of the girls has neglected her solfeggio ?’ 
Luckily for her maternal solicitude, all three 


became tolerable proficients. Sylvia, the 
youngest, had a fine soprano voice; Mary, the 
second, a contralto; and Selina, a rambling, 
powerless, available organ, that could take any 
part when better performers were not at hand ; 
and with Lady Beckford’s accompaniment a 
trio was thus provided. Vocal music is always 
more popular than instrumental ; it is, per- 
haps, more grateful to the ear: and whereas, 
though the number of players is limited, most 
fancy they can sing, or at least indulge in 
humming a popular tune, there is more sym- 
pathy with the attempt. The three Miss Beck. 
fords, therefore, increased immensely in popula- 
rity on the discovery of their vocal accomplish. 
ments. They spent one winter at Brighton, 
and were torn to pieces by rival dowagers 
anxions to amuse their company at no expense ; 
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were invited in London to take part in concerts 
and pleasure in water-parties, and finally con- 
sidered an acquisition to the most fastidious visit- 
ing-book. Meanwhile, being good-humoured, 
unaffected girls, who played and sang because 
they liked music, and had been taught nothing 
else, they did not grow fine, or raise difficulties 
upon the strength of their new consequence ; 
and, though they returned to Oak Hill, still the 
three Miss Beckfords returned to be as so- 
ciable as ever with their country neighbours. 
Nevertheless, an evil had resulted from the 
monomania of the family. The habit of having 
a sort of permanent concert-room established 
at their house in Cumberland Place sanctioned 
the introduction of many objectionable persons 
to their society. Lady Beckford, as a woman 
of character and conduct, was studiously cor- 
rect in the circle of acquaintance ; would not 
have visited a divorcée for the world, and made 
it a rule to bow coldly to such married ladies 
as appeared in the park carrying on flirtations 
at both windows of the carriage at the same 
time. But French or Italian singers, of whose 
morals she knew worse than nothing, were al- 
lowed to be the familiar companions of her 
daughters; and provided a man could accom- 
pany divinely on the flute, or a woman assist in 
the more difficult concerted pieces of Mozart or 
Cherubini (Rossini being still below the hori- 
zon), they were warmly welcomed to the house 
of Sir William Beckford. In London this 
plenary indulgence attracted little notice ; those 
persons daily frequenting the Beckford’s so- 
ciety being as music-mad as themselves, regard- 
ed harmony asa mantle covering a multitude of 
sins; while the less familiar friends, admitted 
only to their occasional concerts, conceived that 
the signori and signore, warbling or fiddling for 
their entertainment, were on the same terms in 
Lady Beckford’s house as at the Opera or 
Ancient Concert. They did not approach the 
piano near enough to perceive that Signora 
Rosalvina Sostenuta called the Miss Beckfords 
by their Christian names, or that they were in 
the habit of shaking hands with the greasy- 
haired mustachio’d adventurers who belong in 
Ttaly to the lowest rank, and, having received 
the education, retain the habits and connexions 
of laquais de place. On the close of the second 
season, things proceeded to extremer extremi- 
ties. Lady Beckford, having fallen into ill- 
health, was growing weary of her task as leader 
of the family orchestra; and the girls, accus- 
tomed to be accompanied by their mother, were 
completely thrown out, — their trios and quar- 
tettos silenced, their duets dumb. What was to 
become of them ?no song, no supper! They 
feared that the society of the Miss Beckfords 
without their music would be as little cared for 
as a fiddle without its strings! A remedy was 
at length suggested—it is impossible to say 
* suggested itself,’ for the hint was expressly 
given by their particular friend, Signor Quevi- 
rini, a leader of renown. One of his pupils, a 
young Italian of great promise, who had ap- 
peared with success at many professional con- 
certs of the season, was invited to Oak Hill for 
the autumnal months, the period of Sir Wil- 
liam’s annual hospitalities, to receive no remu- 
neration (‘Signor di Radicati was a gentleman 
in this own country, and would be offended at 
any pecuniary offer’), but to reside with the 
family on terms of acquaintanceship. The 
Beckfords were enchanted: Radicati was the 
steadiest accompanier in London ; had a perfect 
knowledge of counterpoint, and a charming bass 
voice. What more could they require? As he 
was good-looking and gentlemanlike, and the 
project made no encroachments on his purse, 





Sir William readily coincided. Radicati had 
been singing gratis at his house all the season, 
and was ready to entertain his company all the 
autumn. Having never addressed more than 
a bow to the head of the family, the head of the 
family voted him quiet and inoffensive; and a 
low-bred adventurer, who happened to have a 
‘bel organe’ and a fine ear, was accordingly in- 
troduced into the bosom of a well-conditioned 
family, tosit at table and interchange courtesies 
with the first families of a highly respectable 
neighbourhood. One or two of these, old Sir 
Robert Crewe and Mr. Danston, were highly 
disconcerted ; for in those primeval days, ‘ when 
George the Third was king,’ this system, so 
common in the present day, was an innovation. 
They went so far as to vote ‘ that d—d Italian 
fellow of Lady Beckford’s a nuisance!’ He 
had sometimes the audacity to linger with the 
squires and the claret after the ladies had 
quitted the table. Of what could they converse 
with him? Sporting or politics were not in 
the department of a professional fiddler; and 
the few words of English he was able to jabber 
were about as intelligible to them as their few 
words of French or Italian to himself. The 
Beckfords were considered to have done them- 
selves and the neighbourhood real injury by the 
introduction of Signor Radicati and his black 
whiskers at Oak Hill!” 

Such lively pictures, applicable to what may 
be seen every day in the world, are, as we have 
noticed, the redeeming qualities of the Cabinet 
Minister; and readers for mere amusement, 
who do not feel the force of the objections we 
have stated, will no doubt attain all the plea- 
sure they aim at in Mrs. Gore’s new Novel. 





Fran¢ia’s Reign of Terror ; Sequel to “‘ Letters 


on Paraguay.” By J.P.and W. P. Robert- 

son. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 400. Vol. III. 

London, 1839. Murray. 

Tuts volume is the promised sequel to the 
** Letters on Paraguay,” with which our rea- 
ders are well acquainted ; as their remarkable 
and interesting matter obtained due notice at 
our hands. Such being the case, we will not 
again go over the grounds of Dr. Francia’s ex- 
tvaordinary career ; but as we are here told he 
is still alive, in spite of the rumours to the 
contrary, we shall merely select a single passage 
to shew that the last tome is equal to the two 
preceding volumes. 

‘* There was (say the authors) an old Spaniard 
who lived next door to me, and whom I had 
known from my first arrival in Paraguay. He 
went by the sobriquet of ‘ El Pelado, — the 
bald man.’ He was an inveterate enemy of the 
Creoles, and a great bigot ; but, under a salutary 
respect for the law of self-preservation, he lived 
for many years in Paraguay, without intermed- 
dling in political affairs, and denying himself, 
as much as he possibly could, the privilege of 
even gossiping about them with his most fami- 
liar friends. To my brother and myself he 
sometimes opened his heart, because he knew 
he was in safe hands; but we never heard him 
speak, especially dilate, on such subjects with- 
out admonishing him of the danger of its 
perilous tendency. He was a man of a fiery, 
irritable temper ; but still, he was a man under 
the check of practical prudence, and being a 
mere shopkeeper, from whom most people kept 
aloof, because of his forbidding manners, he 
was, perhaps, of all the men in Assumption, 
the least formidable to the dictator. But this 
personage did not deem his enemies those alone 
who were capable of doing him an injury: a 
word uttered to his disparagement, a thought 
expressed unsuited to his momentary caprice, 


— 
however impotent the party who might utter 
it, was the signal for banishment, chains, or 
death. When Francia proceeded to annihilate 
or debase the monastic orders, he converted into 
barracks some of their monasteries. This go 
exasperated the poor pelado, especially as his 
hopes at the time were raised to a great pitch of 
excitement by a false report of a Russian squad. 
ron being on its way to Paraguay, that he gave 
loose to the fullowing remark :—‘ The Francis. 
cans have gone to-day, but who can tell that 
Francia’s turn to go may not be to-morrow ? 
By some busy and malicious tongue this short 
but fatal speech was conveyed to the ears of the 
dictator. He summoned the pelado to his pre. 
sence, and addressed him in these terribly em. 
phatic words: ‘ As to when it may be my turn 
to go, I am not aware ; but this I know, that 
you shall go before me.’ Next morning the pe. 
lado was brought to the banquillo, placed not far 
from Francia’s window ; and the dictator deliver. 
ed, with his own hands, tothree soldiers, the three 
ball cartridges with which the unfortunate man 
was to be shot. The aim was not effectual, 
and the executioners were ordered to despatch 
him with their bayonets. Upon the whole of 
this scene of barbarity and blood, Francia 
looked from his window, being not distant 
more than thirty yards from the place of 
slaughter. You will ask me how the dictator 
came to limit the number of men who were to 
do the work of execution on the pelado to 
three; and as little facts are often illustrative 
of great, sad, and horrible things, I will answer 
you. He was too economical of the powder 
and ball, upon which he mainly depended for 
protection, to give it out in the necessary quan- 
tity to render even execution a work of com. 
parative humanity. In no subsequent case did 
he deviate from this practice ; so that in the 
great number of executions which followed that 
of the pelado, in all cases where the ball did 
not reach the heart, or penetrate the head, the 
sufferer was reduced to a mangled corpse by the 
process of stabbing him with the bayonet. Of 
all such executions, too, Francia was an ex- 
ulting spectator ; nor were the bodies, which 
had been consigned to death in the morning, 
ever permitted to be withdrawn till the evening. 
At frequent intervals, during the day, the dic- 
tator came to his window and stood gazing on 
them as if to glut his eyes with the work of 
murder, and minister fiendish satisfaction to 
his revenge, by the view of the mangled car- 
casses of those whose alleged enmity he had 
thus made to lick the dust. Not content with 
this in the case related of the pelado, Francia 
seized all his property, and sent his wife and 





children forth, though Creoles, mendicants upon 
| the bounty of their neighbours. An execution 
| precisely similar to that of the pelado, and on 
|almost similar grounds, —viz. some wish ex- 
|pressed by a European, not favourable to the 
despot, —took place a few days afterwards. 
| From henceforward the reign of terror may be 
/said to have commenced, and that under cir 
cumstances which left neither doubt nor con- 
| jecture as to what was to be the filling up of 
|the dark picture of Francia’s sway. Deeming 
| now the dungeon and the gibbet to be the only 
;Means of effecting reform, and that not im 
| matters of political concernment alone, but of 
those which were merely mechanical, the dic- 
tator had a special gallows erected for the inti- 
midation of his workmen and artisans. The 
‘best of them had never been initiated into the 
principles or mysteries of mechanics, and their 
practical blunders often roused Francia s 1- 
|ritable temper into uncontrollable harshness 
| and asperity. But as all he did was ever done 
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systematically, he gave no indication for some 
time to his blundering workmen of his dis- 
pleasure further than by telling them that he 
was not pleased with their work. Finding this 
remonstrance of little effect, he erected the 
special gibbet in question. In came, according 
to custom, one afternoon, a poor shoemaker, 
with a couple of grenadiers’ belts, neither ac- 
cording to the fancy of the dictator. ‘ Senti- 
nel,’ said he, and in came the sentinel, when 
the following conversation ensued :— Dictator. 
¢ Take this bribonazo,’ (a very favourite word 
of the dictator’s, and which being interpreted, 
means ‘most impertinent scoundrel’), take 
this bribonazo to the gibbet over the way ; 
walk him under it half a dozen times: and 
now,’ said he, turning to the trembling shoe- 
maker, ‘ bring me such another pair of belts, 
and instead of walking under the gallows, we 
shall try how you can swing upon it.’—Shoe- 
maker. ‘ Please your excellency I have done 
my best." Dictator. * Well, bribon, if this be 
your best, I shall do my best to see that you 
never again mar a bit of the state’s leather. 
The belts are of no use to me; but they will 
do very well to hang you upon the little frame- 
work which the grenadier will shew you’— 
Shoemaker. * God bless your excellency, the 
Lord forbid! I am your vassal, your slave ; 
day and night have I served and will serve my 
lord; only give me two days more to prepare 
the belts; y por el alma de un triste zapatéro 
(by the soul of a poor shoemaker) I will make 
them to your excellency’s liking.’—Dictator. 
‘Off with him, sentinel.’—Sentinel. ‘ Venga, 
bribon :?* come along, you rascal.’ — Shoemaker. 


his work will form a welcome addition to the 
library of dramatic literature. 

The style of the comedies before us differs 
essentially from that of our own. And while 
they possess much of the charm of novelty to 
those whose dramatic reading has been exclu- 
sively confined within the field of English lite- 
rature, the more classical reader is enabled to 
estimate what must have been the feelings of 
the ancients while listening with delight to the 
productions of Plautus or Terence, of Philemon, 
or of his great rival and contemporary, Menan- 
der. The third comedy, ‘* Minna,” is cer- 
tainly of a modern cast ; but in the two which 
precede it, ‘* The Freethinker” and ‘* The Trea- 
sure,” and more particularly in the latter, the 
well-known characters of Chremes-Philo and 
Davus are distinctly brought back to our 
recollection. The design of ** The Treasure” is 
avowedly borrowed from one of the above- 
named authors; and some of the characters in 
“ The Freethinker’’ (to say nothing of the sim- 
plicity of its plot, a distinguishing characteristic 
of the ancient comedy), remind us very forcibly 
of their prototypes. T'o eulogise the talents or 
the writings of Lessing, would be superfluous. 
Every embellishment that a ready and fertile 
imagination—the most refined taste and elegant 
wit—can impart, the comedies of Lessing must 
be acknowledged to have received ; without 
having, at the same time, imbibed the indelicate 
and offensive tone which (being the only species 
of wit formerly current) too often disfigured 
the productions of the ancient writers. 

We have now to consider the merits of 
the version before us, and we are most happy 





‘Seiior excelentisimo: this very night I will 
make the belts according to your excellency’s 
pattern." Dictator. * Well, you shall have} 


till the morning; but still you must pass under | the original, while at the same time the pecu- place. 


the gibbet: it is a salutary process, and may at 
once quicken the work and improve the work- 
manship.’—— Sentinel. * Vamonos, bribon; the 
supreme commands it.? Off was the shoemaker 
marched : he was, according to orders, passed 
and repassed under the gibbet; and then 
allowed to retire to his stall. Whether the 
electric shock which he had undergone strung 
his nerves anew, or whether his genius was 
qnickened by a keen perception of the danger 
of being a sloven or an ignoramus, in a voca- 
tion so important as that of beltmaker to his 
excellency, it is very certain that the shoe- 
maker appeared the next morning before 
Francia with a couple of belts, so entirely to 
the dictator’s fancy, as to save the operator’s 
neck from the halter, and to procure for him 
the station of belt-maker general to the army. 
The example was so salutary that blacksmiths, 
gunsmiths, architects, tailors, tambourers, cap- 
makers, all became better tradesmen. The 
‘tradesmen’s gibbet ’ was the terror of them 
all, and a single peep at it, even in the dis- 
tance, sent every man home to his respective 


calling, with a combination of alacrity, fear, | 


and dexterity, which I doubt much if any other 
stimulus, however exciting, would have pro. 
duced.” 

There is a want of arrangement in this 
volume which rather perplexes the narrative ; 
but there is much curious matter which may be 
dipped into by the old method of sortes, and 
it will soon rivet the attention of the reader. 


es 


Three Comedies, from the German of G. E. 
Lessing. By the Rev. J. J. Holroyd, A.M. 
l2mo. pp. 281. Colchester, 1838. “‘Totham. 

We have much pleasure in congratulating the 

translator upon the result of his labours. 








in awarding to the translator the meed to 
which his labours have so well entitled him. 
He has preserved entire the genuine spirit of 


liaritiesand idioms of the German language have 
His forte appears to be in the comic scenes, in 
ties to have existed. 


Treasure,” are ably rendered. Great pains 
have evidently been bestowed upon the charac- 


the beauty and excellence of true religion is, 
also, finely rendered. We are sorry to be unable 
to mention at greater length the portions of the 
work which especially merit our approbation, 
but we cannot conclude without thanking the 
translator, for having thus introduced to an 
English audience three performances which 
have already gained such ‘“ distinguished ap- 
plause” upon the German stage. 
has been published by subscription. 





Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon, 
in 1811; Memoirs on the Ruins ; Remarks on 
Major Rennell's Topography ; with Narra- 
tive of a Journey to Persepolis, &c. By the 
late C. J. Rich, Esq. Edited by his Widow. 
8vo. pp. 324. London, 1839. Duncan and 
Malcolm. 

WirTku the exception of the Journey to Persepo- 

lis (1821), and its valuable product of cuneiform 

inscriptions, now for the first time given to the 
public, we have had the satisfaction to pay 
every proper attention to Mr. Rich’s interest- 

}ing Oriental and philological labours. Former 

; volumes of the Literary Gazelte may be con- 

{sulted for full-expositions respecting the Ba- 

bylonian inquiries ; and we shall therefore now 

confine ourselves to the novelty in the present 
publication. 





Though a modest and unpretending volume, 


At Persepolis, “‘ the general view of the 


also, for the most part, been faithfully retained. | 
which we should imagine the greatest difficul- | 


The character of Lisidor | 
in * The Freethinker,” and the whole of The, 


ter of Theophilus ; and thescene in which Julia | 
tries to persuade her (not yet declared) lover of | 


The work | 


ruins was grand: the colonnade, in which 
fifteen columns were still standing, very 
fine; the principal building rather what the 
French call écrasé, stuffed and very heavy ; but 
the execution of the whole was beautiful. The 
portals at the landing-place were much too 
narrow ; all the doors were narrow: in short, 
the same defects were conspicuous in these as 
prevail in modern Oriental buildings. ‘The 
whole rnin, however, is extremely interesting. 
The beauty and fidelity of such of Sir R 
Porter's drawings as I recollect struck me for- 
cibly. Iwas out all the morning wandering 
about the ruins. The inscriptions round the 
windows in the first building going through the 
colonnade are allthe same. In many parts of 
the ruins it may be seen that the enormous 
blocks of stone have been hollowed out, to make 
them more transportable, as at Mesjid i Mader 
iSuleiman. The plain in which these cele- 
| brated ruins stand seems very favourable to 
longevity. More than one person was mentioned 
{to me as having attained the age of a hundred ; 
| and there are many who remember Nadir Shah. 
| These are distinguished by the appellation of 
| Dour i Naderi.”’ 

| Weare sorry that we can give no idea of the 
|inscriptions; but they are beyond our type. 

** Every inscription in Persepolis, even the 
bits on the robes of the figures, are in the three 
| kinds; one line of each of the two last of which 
| expresses two lines of the first, or in longer ones 
| there is a line less of the second, and one less 
| than that of the third; or if the number of lines 
(is the same, those of the second and third are 
|shorter, and the letters wider. The wedges in 
|the third cross each other, which those of the 
| other two never do. * I observe 
| that the Zend always occupies the pre-eminent 
If the inscriptions are one under the 
| other, the Zend one is always in the upper ta- 
blet ; if round a door or window, it is on the top 3 
if side by side over a figure, it is the one over 
the head of the king; if on his robes, it is on 
the front fold ; if on the face of a platform, it 
is in the centre, with the figures on each side 
facing towards it. Even when the course of 
the letters would seem to prescribe otherwise, 
that is, when the king is on the right hand, the 
Zend tablet is still over his head, and conse. 
quently the last of the tablets, though the order 
of the letters of all the inscriptions is from left 
to right. The other two species always prescive 
their order ; the third in the place of least cou- 
sideration. <3 The stones at 
Persepolis have evidently all been cramped with 
iron, as at Morghaub, but it has all disappeared. 
When there has been a split on a large block, 
it has been carefully cramped; and where the 
stone has had a flaw, or has not been of a due 
form from the sculpture, a piece has been added 
and neatly fastened with iron.” 

Meagre as these extracts are, they are all 
which we can transfer from this volume to our 
page; and we have only to express our gratule« 
tion to all readers interested in such investiga. 
tions, that they have the researches of Mr. Rich 
laid before them in a collected form. 











Stanley ; or, the Recollections of a Man of the 
World. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. 
Wiley aud Putnam. 

Tue art of book-making exemplified. Long, 

and not very just, discussions upon the merits 

of our favourite English authors, occupy nearly 
half the book. A few old anecdotes; not a few 
quotations; a little pardonable partiality for 

America; a sort of story; and the work ig 

complete. Ea. gr.:— 

* But if you require feeling in poetry, there 
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a : 
is no one richer in the wealth of the heart than 
Mrs.Hemans. With what luxurious sybaritism 
of sensibility she atmosphered her mind! She 
seems to have realised to the fancy the de- 
licious impossibilities with which Volpone 
tempted Celia, . 

* Byron’s enervating interest is like the 
fatal sweetness of the panther’s breath and 
body ; Southey’s untainted vigour has the fra- 
grance of the free mountain air of virtue: the 
one degrades and belittles the reader; the other 
exalts and strengthens him: the one is ‘ na- 
turally inclined to believe the worst, which is 
the certain mark of a mean spirit and a wicked 
soul ;’ the other is generous with ‘ the princely 
heart of innocence.’ ry Hs “4 

* Contempt is the disease of solitude. Ascribe 
to residence and not to reason the bitter gibes of 
Byron, Landon, Brydges, and Southey. * * 

** Religion is a disease of the mind; it is the 
offspring of a morbid heart, and a visionary 
fancy. Will you call that natural to man with 
which he never sympathises, save in the hour 
of his sickness and suffering, and which is so 
opposite to the demands of health and strength, 
that no motive has yet been found sufficient to 
keep him mindful of it in those seasons? * * 

** OF England and America we must say, 
* magis pares quam similes.’ The system of 
civility which prevails in the two countries is 
different. England is a lake, calm and dig- 
nified, shaded by willows and fringed with 
daisies. America is a river, that dashes along, 
often muddy and always agitated, rarely grace- 
ful and never dignified, but in this wild and 
free impetuosity an emblem of all that is bold, 
and daring, and spirited in man, and some- 
times, too, not failing in its unfettered energy 
to work out a high and earnest beauty. Our 
greatness lies in that enterprise and activity of 
which we can give no vouchers in the drawing- 
room, The Englishman walks in a narrow 
sphere, and in that sphere excels what his co- 
lonist can do in any one of the departments in 
which he figures. ‘The American is a flambeau 
that stinks in a drawing-room, but burns ad- 
mirably on the race-ground : the Englishman 
is a wax-candle, elegantly bright in its station, 
but which, if moved out of its place, flares 
desperately.” 

Paradoxical enough ! ! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Religions of Profane Antiquity; their 
Mythology, Fables, Hieroglyphics, and Doc- 
trines: founded on Astronomical Principles. 
By Jonathan Duncan, B.A. Pp. 367. Lon- 
don, 1839. Rickerby. 

In this volume, which gives evidence of much 
curious research, as well as of acute reasoning, 
in supporting a theory which, if not tenable in 
all its parts, is demonstrably built on a very 
broad foundation, the author deduces the earliest 
religions of mankind, from Fetichism, Sabeism, 
and Heroism ; viz. the worship of material sub- 
stances, the adoration of the celestial bodies, 
and the deification of mortals who had distin- 
guished themselves in the first formations of 
social life. Thence he proceeds to shew that 
all the subsequent changes proceeded on observa- 
tions of the zodiac and heaveuly bodies. The 
work is well deserving of the perusal of the 
student and scholar. 

The Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp (of 
St. Andrew's). By Thomas Stephen, Med. 
Lib. King’s Coll. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 640. 
London, 1839. Rickerby. 

Wiru the aid of some MSS. deposited in the 

Episcopal chest at Aberdeen, the author has 

gone carefully over the events of the distracted 


period of which he treats, and endeavoured to 
throw more light upon them and the prominent 
characters who figured in shaping them. It 
would not suit our limits nor our inclination to 
enter into detail upon so wide and so debateable 
a field, nor to deliver our opinions upon the sad 
questions of religious oppression and religious 
fanaticism ; upon faction assuming religion as 
its standard ; upon murder justifying itself as | 


ings, railways, &c. Mr. Davy examines the various ma. 
terials which the earth presents in this respect for the 
operations of the architect and engineer — rock, sand, 
clay, &c. &c.— and discusses the best means of making 
them available; such as the employment of artificial 
compositions, pile driving, &c. We consider both design 
and execution to merit much praise. 

Westminster _Improvements.—A Brief Account of Ancient 
and Modern Westminster, with Observations on Former 
Plans of Improvement, and on the Objects and Prospects of 
the Westminster Improvement Company, &c., by W. Bard- 
well, Architect. Pp. 58. (London, Smith and Elder; 


sacrifice ; nor upon almost any one of the afilict- | ss wl Rs a hn greene ae ope 
ing questions raised by the history of this|to be pursued by the company formed for the improve. 
lamentable period. Sullice it for us to notice ent of Westminster the x in other respects a tron 
that Mr. Stephen takes a high-church view Of | antiquarian matters, will be perused with interest by the 
his subject throughout. | inha seco ain BO ge gar te — mmqertant Gvisien of the 
Motives to the Study of Biblical Literature ; in | caste effect of poll Pcnpecor apuniten' te io sean 
a Course of Lectures, §c. By the Author of | improving it. A skeleton map or plan of the old bound. 
the Critical Examination of “ Bellamy’s ary would have been an acceptable addition. 
Translation of the Bible,” in the ‘* Quarter] 
Review.” Pp. 346. London, 1839. Hatch. ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ard and Son. ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
ANorHueEr production, to which we may justly | FEnruary 25. Mr. Greenough, F.R.S., Vice- 
pay the same compliment with which our pre. | President, in the chair.— Lord Malmsbury, 
ceding notice concludes. It displays a consider- | Captain the Hon. H. Rous, and nine members 
able degree of learning upon a subject of more! were elected. Mr. Holroyd, lately returned 
than common interest, and is full of biblical from a residence in Egypt, gave a_vivé voce 
literature, accompanied by enlightened remarks, account of his visit to Sennar and to Kordofan ; 
which, either in a scriptural or philological he being the only English traveller who has 
view, are eminently entitled to attention. We) penetrated into that country since the journey 
believe we are not wrong in ascribing this \of Dr. Riippell in 1824. Starting from Wadi 
meritorious production to Mr. Goodhugh. Halfah, in lat. 22° N. nearly, on the Sth 
The Gift for all Seasons. Edited by William | December, 1836, Mr. Holroyd crossed the Nile, 
Anderson, &c., author of “ Landscape Lyrics.” and continued to the southward along the west 
12mo. pp. 354. London, 1839. Smith, | bank of the river 3. travelling leisurely, aud 
Elder, and Co. taking time to examine all the ancient remains, 
On the plan of the Annuals, with engravings of he reached New Dongolah on the 22d. ; he then 
the Queen, ‘I’. Campbell, and a few subjects and , embarked, and passing Old Dongolah proceeded 
landscapes, this is a pleasing collection of con-| on to Ambukol, in lat. 18° N.; landing here, he 
tributions in prose and verse. ‘The following | travelled across the desert of Bahytdah (thus 
love-song, by the bard we have named, is a avoiding the great bend which the Nile makes 
specimen which will, we fancy, amuse our fair 10 its course) in a S.S.E. direction, for about 





readers. 
“A Song. 

I gave my love a chain of gold, 
Her beauteous neck to bind ; 

But she keeps me in faster hold, 
With chains around my mind. 

I think I have the harder part— 
For, ‘neath her lovely chin, 

She carries links outside her heart— 
My fetters are within!” 


Instructive and religious sentiment are the 
prevailing qualities, and the editor himself has 


ffered several pleasin is fi ; . 
es Sen Pe enn ea armen the desert, and after nine days’ journey reached 
| El Obeid, the capital of Kordofau, on the 30th 
| March, 1837. Mr. Holroyd spent sixteen days 


A Popular Treatise on Gout and Rheumatism. Pp. 47. | in this town, then returned by a different route 


to write on such subjects, as well as to super- 
vise the writings of others. 


(London, E. Ramsden.)— A brief and familiar notice of 
the symptoms, &c. of these painful disorders, and the 
mention of various remedies recommended by eminent 
medical writers on the subject, preferring, of course, 
specific of the writer’s own, viz. Blair’s pills. 

The Grammar of Lat, Se. §e., by a Barrister. Pp. 337. 
London, Rickerby.)—A useful work, not only for the pro- 
ession, but for all who may be at a loss for the meaning | 

of law terms. | 

Papa’s Book, by Bourne Hall Draper. Pp. 137. (Lon- | 

don, Houlston and Co,)—A nice book for little ones, to | 
induce habits of observation and reasoning. | 

Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and | 

Poland, by J, S. Stephens, Esq. 12mo. pp. 472. (Dublin, 
Curry and Co,)— Having already paid our devoirs to the 


130 miles, direct distance to El Hajar, a little 
| above the sixth cataract, and went on to Khar. 
tim, at the junction of the Bahr el Abyad and 
the Bahr el Azrek. After a stay of ten days 
|here, Mr. Holroyd embarked, and continued 
up the Blue River to Sennar, where he passed 
ja fortnight; and then returning to Wad 
Medinah, crossed the desert in a westerly 
‘direction to the White Nile at Mongarah, a 


| distance of about 90 miles ; from this place he 


proceeded in a southwesterly direction across 


to Mongarah on the White Nile, which he 
descended to Khartim; then on to Shendi, 


*) whence he visited the temples of Mesaurat ; to 


Berber in 18° N., examining on his road the 
pyramids of Bai and Jelasafrah, to which M. 
Linant has given the name of Gabina. From 
Berber, Mr. Holroyd crossed the desert to Jebel 
Barkel, just below the fourth cataract; and 
again passing Old Dongolah, reached Wadi 
Halfah on the 16th August, 1837, -after an 


London reprint of this work, we need only say that the | absence of rather more than eight months. 


present is a neat and cheap edition, 
The Life of Christ, Part I, Small quarto, pp. 43. 
(London, Ball and Co.) —The title of the work thus | 


? 


commenced is ¢* Ball's Graphic Library, for Domestic In- | 
struction.” The text of the Bible is given, with notes 
and illustrations from authors of eminence on scriptural 
subjects ; and there are, besides, a number of engravings 
on wood, well devised, to embellish the publication, and 
impress the chief subjects of the narrative upon the minds 
of the reader. 

The Book of Fables, by the Authoress of * Sebella.” 
(London, Hooper.) — A very little book for very little 
people, and very well for its purpose. 

The Architect, Engineer, and Operative Builder's Con- 
structive Manual, §c, §c., by Christopher Davy. Part IL. 
dvo. pp. 179. (London, Orr and Co.) — This seems to us 
to be a comprehensive and useful work, going more 
minutely and practically than we remember to have met 








with before, into the questions of foundations for build- 


le 


The town of New Dongolah has become a place 
of importance during the last twelve years; 
its population is estimated at 6000, including 
800 troops and about 100 Copts. The bazar is 
well supplied ; here are baths, a café, and a large 
indigo factory. Old Dongolah is in ruins, and 
does not contain above 300 inhabitants ; the 
drifted sand has accumulated in such quantities 
as to cover some of the houses, nor is there 
any land capable of cultivation near the place. 
The chief object of interest near Ambukol is 
a portion of the desert, of coarse sandstone, 
where were found five or six siliceous fossil 
trees; the largest is fifty-one feet long by twenty 
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inches in diameter : they are apparently of Dom. 
Khartiim is situated on the west bank of the 
Blue Nile, about one mile and a half to the 
southward of its junction with the White 
liver, and is the seat of government of the 
Belled of Sadan. It was a small village when 
Mohammed Ali subdued the kingdom, but has 
sprung into importance at the expense of Shendi 
and Senndr, and is now a place of considerable 
trade, and convenient as a rendezvous for the 
slave-merchants from Abyssinia, Sennar, and 
Kordofin. It contains about 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, including 1609 soldiers and their families ; 
parts of the town are regularly buile of sun. 
dried bricks, and some of the houses large ; 
the bazars badly supplied. The country around 
is flat, without trees, and consists of a rich 
alluvial soil. Senndr stands on the western 
bank of the Bahr el Azrek, whose banks here 
are nearly forty feet high at low river, which 
rises about 20 feet. Here is a daily bazar of 
the manufactures of the country; plaited straw 
in various devices, filagree silver-work, weapons 
spears, knives, &c., are very tolerable. Six 
miles S.W. of the town lies Jehel Movél, a hill 
rising about 800 feet above the plain, which is 
otherwise quite flat, and scarcely a tree to be 
seen except in the distant south. The inha- 
bitants of Sennér are of a dark brown colour, 
the women are lighter than the men; both are 
handsome, and have good teeth. Mongarah isa 
boat-building station of the Pasha of Egypt, 
on the eastern bank of the White Nile, about 
80 miles south of Khartam: there is plenty of 
wood in the neighbourhood, but better timber 
is procnred from Aleis or from the country of 
the Shellukhs. About 30 boats are built here 
annually, 20 pair of sawyers were at work, and 
five or six boats on the stocks. El Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofin, is a straggling town of 
about 40,000 inhabitants, situated on a plain. 
The houses are chiefly built of straw in the 
form of English cornstacks, with the exception 
of that of the governor, the military command- 
ant, and some Europeans employed in the ser- 
vice of the pasha, which are of sun-burnt bricks. 
Here are a mosque, a military hospital, a water- 
tank, and powder magazine. The troops 
stationed at Kordofdn are taken annually, after 
the rainy season, tothe hilly country inthesouth, 
named Jebel Nubah, on slaving expeditions. 
When I arrived at El Obeid, says Mr. Hol- 
royd, the troops had just returned with the 
produce of one of these slave-hunting parties. 
The handsome women were sold for the harems 
of the Turks and Arabs; the able-bodied men 
were placed in the ranks; while the decrepid of 
both sexes, the pregnant females, and young 
children, were allotted to the soldiers, in lieu 
of money, to the extent of half their arrears. 
I once witnessed this distribution ; and a more 
heart-rending scene cannot be imagined ; for, 
although these blacks had been seized two or 
three months, and had been deprived of their 
liberty, they felt deeply the permanent sepa- 
ration from their families. As the soldiers 
were several months in arrears, they were 
obliged to receive the slaves considerably above 
their value, and part with them again at a 
great sacrifice; and many were compelled to 
turn their slaves into money to relieve their 
Immediate embarrassments. A slave, there- 
fore, which had been received by the soldiers 
in lieu of 300 piastres (3/.), was sold in the 
bazar for little more than half that sum ; and 
many were daily hawked about the bazar and 
disposed of by public auction. The slaves are 
of various prices. A child of four or five years 
old is worth from 10s. to 12s. 3 an adult, from 
4/. to 61.3 beautiful Darfar girls are in great 





request, and an unexceptionable-looking one 
will fetch from 15/7. to 207. Abyssinian wo- 
men also are in demand, and sell from 10/. to 
20/. each. For domestic purposes, slaves from 
Darfeir ave esteemed the most faithful and 
useful. But the most revolting circumstance 
connected with the slave.trade, and one more 
than any other calculated to excite our sym- 
pathy, is the system of emasculation, which is 
carried on at El Obeid, chiefly under the direc- 
tion of a ruffian named Sultan Tamur, brother 
to the late chief of Darfur. I visited this 
person, and found him to be an infirm old man, 
of seventy years of age, who received a pension 
of 600 piastres a-year from the Pasha of Egypt. 
This wretch emasculates from 100 to 150 an- 
nually, and a similar number of boys are mu- 
tilated by other wretches at El Obeid. The 
inhabitants of Kordofin belong to several 
tribes, the most numerous is named Gunjarah. 
The men are well made, spare, and tall; the 
features handsome, and their skin of a dark 
brown colour. Their hair, slightly crisped, is 
usually worn long and plaited. The women 
are generally very beautiful, and are a shade 
lighter than the men; they wear their hair 
long, plaited, and loaded with grease. Their 
dress consists of a piece of cotton cloth round 
the waist, and the end sometimes thrown over 
the shoulder; silver ornaments round the 
neck, bracelets, enormous ear-rings, ponderous 
nose-rings, and ornaments of the same metal 
round the ankles. Both men and women 
have three or four vertical gashes in the 
cheeks, and the women are often cut in 
the same manner in other parts of the 
body. The women are fond of dancing, and 
beat the drum; the men play on a flute or pipe 
of reed; and both sexes perform on the harabar- 
bah, or lyre of five strings. Mr. Holroyd’s 
highly interesting account was illustrated by a 
valuable map on a large scale, shewing his route, 
and compiled from receut observations by M. 
Linant, in which the course of the Nile differs 
from the position assigned to it in all our 
maps ; also by numerous characteristic sketches 
of the natives, of costume, and of scenery; 
with ground-plans and measurements of many 
temples and pyramids. Mr. Holroyd also 
kindly allowed to be present a boy that he had 
brought with him from Kordofan, where he 


had redeemed him from slavery; he is a fine | 


lad, from Jebel Nubah, about six days south of 
El Obeid, of fourteen years of age, with intel- 
ligent features, black skin and woolly hair; can 
speak Arabic and a little English, and has given 
a vocabulary of about fifty words of his lan- 
guage. He is probably the only native of this 
country that ever visited England. Mr. Pent- 
land, recently arrived from South America, was 
present at the meeting, and, in reply to the 
chairman’s congratulations on his return to his 
country, said that he hoped shortly to be enabled 
to communicate to the Society some account of 
his travels in Bolivia and Peru. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Fesrvary 27. Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, 
in the chair.—The following communications 
were read. 1. ‘On Impressions of Drops of 
Rain on Slabs of New Red Sandstone, in the 
Storeton Quarries, Cheshire, and coeval with 
the Formation of the Strata,’ by Mr. John 
Cunningham, of Liverpool. In a paper read 
before the Society on the 3d of December, an 
account was given of the impressions of footsteps 
of several species of animals in the new red 
sandstone of the Storeton quarries, about three 
miles S.W. of Liverpool. In examining some 


of the slabs of stone, extracted at the depth of 


cae eee area ne ce ne ae TR 
above thirty feet, Mr. Cunningham observed 
that their under surface was densely covered 
with minute hemispherical projections, or casts 
in relief of circular pits in the immediately sub. 
jacent layers of clay. The origin of these marks, 
he is of opinion, must be ascribed to showers of 
rain, which fell upon an argillaceous beach ex- 
posed by the retiring tide, and their preservation 
to the filling up of the indentations by sand. 
On the same slabs are impressions of feet of 
small reptiles, which appear to have passed over 
the clay previously to the shower, since the 
footmarks are also indented with circular pits, 
but to a less degree; and the difference Mr. 
Cunningham explains, by the pressure of the 
animal having rendered those portions of 
the clay less easily acted upon. That rain fell 
during remote ages of the world, the author 
stated no person acquainted with geology will 
dispute, as to the destructive and transporting 
agency of rain-waters many of the sedimentary 
strata owe their origin. The vast forests also, 
which grew at a period anterior to the new red 
sandstone, and are now treasured up in our 
coal fields, could not have flourished without 
abundant supplies of atmospheric waters; and 
that the effects of drops of rain may be pre- 
served in a solid form, he proved by reference 
to an account given by Mr. Scrope, of a shower 
which fell upon extremely fine volcanic ashes 
thrown out by Vesuvius during the eruption of 
1822. The drops of rain formed small globules, 
which hardened into pellets, and accumulated in 
some places at the foot of a slope, in beds a foot 
or more in thickness, and were often so agglu- 
tinated, that it required a sharp blow from a 
hammer to break the mass.— 2. Extracts from 
two letters addressed to Dr. Buckland, one 
from Mr. John Taylor, jun. ‘ On the Occur. 
rence of a Slab of Sandstone containing Im. 
pressions of Chirotherium Hercules, at the 
house of Mr. Potts, of Chester ;’ and the other 
by Sir Philip Egerton, ‘On the Peculiarities 
of the Impressions.” When the slab was first 
laid down, there was no appearance of the re- 
mains, which have been gradually developed by 
the action of the weather. Sir Philip Egerton 
is of opinion, that the weight of the animal 
compressed the yielding sand near its foot, and 
that the print being afterwards filled with the 
same materials, the stone became nearly homo- 
geneous in composition. ‘The effects of the wea- 
} ther would necessarily remove the softer uncom. 
| preseed portions, but the denser part acted 
} upon by the animal’s weight, would resist for a 
| time the same operations, and present in relief 
| the outline of the foot. The slab contains the 
marks of three hind and two fore feet—the 
latter bearing the same proportion to the former 
|as in the other species.—3. * On the Occurrence 
|of Swallow-holes near Farnham, and on the 
| Drainage of the Country at the Western Ex- 
itremity of the Hog’s-back,’ by George Long, 
Esq., communicated by Mr. Lyell. Imme- 
diately to the north of Farnham rises a chalk- 
hill, capped by tertiary strata. No perennial 
|main-springs occur on the face of the hill; but 
| the gullies are for the greater part of the year, 
| occupied by superficial land-springs, which oc. 
| casionally become formidable torrents. These 
| rivulets pour down the hill upon the surface of 
| the tertiary clay until they arrive at the chalk, 
| where they are entirely absorbed in swallow. 
| holes, except during great rains, when a por- 
| tion of the water flows along channels in the 
|chalk. Seven of these holes between Clare 
| Park and Farnham Park were described in 
detail by Mr. Long. The water absorbed by 
|two of them is supposed to well out in great 
| force at the Bourne Mill stream ; and, though 
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soft, where it sinks under ground, it is hard 
where it reappears. The drainage described in 
the second part of the paper is effected by a 
stream which passes through a gap at Runfold, 
the western extremity of the Hog’s-back Hill; 
and, flowingjnorthward, traverses the chalk, and 
carries off the surplus waters of a tract bounded 
on the north by the Hog’s-back, and on the 
south by a semi-circular range of low hills, 
extending from Seal on the east, by Crooks- 
bury, to Moor Park on the west. This gap in 
the chalk has hitherto escaped the observation 
of geologists, but deserves to be recorded among 
the apertures through the North Downs. — 4. 
*A Letter from Captain Charters to Mr. Lyell, 
dated Cape Town, 12th Nov. 1838.’ During a 
very extensive tour through the colony, Cap- 
tain Charters’s attention was particularly drawn 
to the occurrence of greenstone resting upon 
the horizontally stratified sandstone, which con- 
stitutes so large a portion of the country. The 
localities mentioned in the latter are in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Beaufort, on the Kaftir 
frontier, the small town of Cradock on the 
Great Fish River, the line of route from the 
Tarka district, behind the Winterberg range, 
to Shiloh, and to Colesberg, near the Orange 
River, and thence, by the Schneeberg, to Graf 
Reinet. In some places the trap presented 
thick deposits more or less traversed by irregu- 
lar tracks, and, in others, heaps of weathered, 
or spheroidal masses, resembling transported 
boulders. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
Tuxspay, Feb. 13.— Read, a paper by Mr. 
Pollock, ‘ On the Occurrence of the Striking 
Distance in Frictional, but not in Voltaic 
Electricity.’ One of the most common of the 
phenomena attendant upon the action of the 
electrical machine is the spark which passes 
from the conductor to any conducting body 
presented to it. The distance at which this 
- occurs has been termed the striking distance. 
Sparks also occur in the phenomena of voltaic 
electricity; and it has been very generally 
supposed that in this respect no difference ex- 
isted in the two actions. But, in voltaic elec- 
tricity, let the polar wires be brought to 
scarcely an appreciable distance, no striking dis- 
tance can be determined. This Mr. Pollock 
considers to manifest a marked distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of electricity, and to 
depend upon the changes in the relation be- 
tween the rubber and cylinder of the elec- 
trical machine, and between the metal zinc 
and its oxide of the voltaic battery, and 
their respective latent heat. There is, per- 
haps, no philosophical fact better established 
than that of which Dr. Black may be said 
to have been the discoverer, namely, that 
whenever any body undergoes contraction, its 
capacity for heat is diminished, and when ex- 
pansion, its capacity is increased. Hence heat 
is given out during the compression of India- 
rubber, the hammering of iron, &c., and cold 
produced during evaporation. By the applica- 
tion of this philosophical fact to the explanation 
of the phenomena of the electrical machine and 
the voltaic battery, Mr. Pollock is led to con- 
clude that the spark ought to occur in the 
former and notin thelatter. The compression 
between the rubber and the cylinder of the 
machine reduces the bulk from 20 to 15, and 
the expansion of the zine by conversion into 
oxide in the battery increases the bulk from 
20 to 35. The result is, that a compression 
equal to 5, and an expansion equal to 15, occurs 
in each instance — hence the diminished capa- 
city, the production of heat, and, consequently, 


the spark of the former arrangement—and the 
increased capacity and the production of cold, 
as proved by recent thermo-electric experi- 
ments, and the absence of the spark or striking 
distance of the latter.—Read, also, an extract 
of a letter from J. Samo, Esq., dated Surinam, 
3ist Dec. 1838. ‘* The Gymnotus Electricus is 
found in the rivers of Surinam. It is very 
difficult to select the true from the fabulous 
accounts of this creature. It is generally found 
in shallow rivulets of fresh water, having a 
rocky, uneven bottom, and principally in those 
parts which are shaded by high trees. One of 
the three which Mr. Samo, by the first oppor- 
tunity, intended forwarding to the Electrical 
Society, had been attacked and destroyed by 
water-rats, which animals, Mr. Samo concludes, 
must be insensible to the electric shock of the 
gymnotus, although horses can be paralyzed by 
them.’ Mr. Clarke suggested a trial with the 
one in the Adelaide Gallery, at the same time 


takes place on the surface of the earth. The 
subject of the extraordinary parallel roads in 
Glenroy was discussed at great length in this 
paper. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Fes. 16. Sir G. T. Staunton in the chair. 
Mr. Wilkinson read a paper ‘ On the Difference 
between the European and Indian Methods of 
making Steel, and on the Reasons which induced 
him to ascribe many of the Properties of Iron, and 
much of the variety in its quality, to the action 
of Electricity.” After adverting to the extra. 
ordinary discoveries of Professor Ehrenberg, of 
Berlin, who has shewn that the bog-iron ore, 
from which the beautiful Berlin castings are 
made, is composed of minute animals; that 
Tripoli powder is of a similar nature, and that 
| the ditches about Berlin abound in such animals, 
| Mr. Wilkinson stated that these wonderful 
animals had recently been found in England 





observing, that fish frequently recover from the | also, and that in localities so near as Hampstead 
shock of the gymnotus; that in all probability|and Highgate. Mr. Wilkinson then entered 
the first rats that attacked the eel had been | into a description of the mode of manufacturing 
paralyzed, and had afterwards recovered, but | iron, and of the process by which it is converted 
that the gymnotus becoming exhausted by the | into steel, both in England and India, which 
repeated electrical discharges to repel the first | differ essentially; the English process being 
assailants, had fallen an easy prey to the others. | chiefly exposure of the iron to strong heat in 
Mr. Sturgeon exhibited to the Society a piece | close contact with charcoal; while the natives 
of copper ore which had been subjected to the of India put the iron into crucibles with dried 
action of a voltaic current for about five weeks ; | branches of a certain shrub, and green leaves of 
but as this subject is to be brought again before | others. Our limits do not admit of going into 
the Society next meeting, we reserve our notice. | the arguments adduced corroborative of the 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxronD, February 21.—The following degrees were con- 

ferred :— 
Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. R. L. Freer, Christ Church. 
Masters of Arts. —C. R. Strickland, Trinity College, 
Grand Compounder; Rev. H. G. Adams, Christ Church; 


G. Whitbread, Brasenose College; F. P. Lowe, Fellow of 


Magdalen College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—J.E. L. Schreiber, Balliol College; 


steel depend on currents of electricity, which, 
}as the proposer of the theory stated himself, 
| needs to be proved by experiment ; they appear 
iat least plausible, and we were glad to hear that 
| Mr. Wilkinson expressed his intention of insti- 
tuting a set of experiments with a view to ascer- 
tain its truth, and its applicability to practical 
‘purposes. He hoped shortly to obtain some 


DEEL tee that the different properties of iron and 





Rev. R. J. F- Thomas, Christ Church; G. P. G. Cosserat, | specimens of Indian steel, which would enable 
Exeter College. him to proceed with more certainty, and to 
. | receive replies to several queries on the subject 
ROYAL SOCIETY. {sent by him to India through the medium of 

Mr. Lupsock in the chair.—Read the con-|the Society. Mr. Heath said that a copy of 
clusion of a paper, ‘ On the gradual Uprising of |Mr. Wilkinson’s queries had been sent to him 
the Earth in certain Places,’ by Mr. Darwin. | by the Madras government, to whom the So- 
The author of this communication follows out | ciety had transmitted them in 1837; that his 
the subject taken up some time ago by that labours were at that time too great to admit of 
eminent geologist, Mr. Lyell. He refers to ob-| his giving close attention to the subject; but 
servations made in the district of Lochaber, in| that on his voyage home he had written a paper 
Scotland :—portions of which, it appears, have| which he conceived embodied all that was re- 
been equably raised to an extent of 1278 feet | quired on the subject, and which he would now 
above the level of the sea. He illustrates and|read. Mr. Heath’s paper entered largely into 
proves his position, by noticing the equable ele-' the nature of the Indian ore, and the operations 
vation of what had evidently been the margin | of the natives in manufacturing it into iron and 
of ancient waters in the Lochaber district ; and | steel. He said that the ore used was the mag- 
also by reference to the deposition of immense | netic oxide of iron combined with quartz; that 
blocks of granite on particular parts of many of |it occurs in the district of Salem, the principal 
the hills in that country, as well as in the val-|seat of the manufacture, in the form of low 
leys. Those, he considers, could not have been | hills; and that the quantity exposed above the 
so placed, or rolled into the localities they oc-| surface of the country is so great, that it was 
cupy, by the rushing of the waters, nor by ir-| not likely that underground operations would 
ruptions of the earth. The blocks found in the} ever be required. It is prepared by stamping, 
valleys could not have been deposited there by! and then separating the quartz by washing or 
the waters, inasmuch as the rushin such places! winnowing. The furnace is built of clay alone, 
must have been more impetuous than when the |from three to five feet high, and pear-shaped ; 
surface of the ground was level. These blocks, | the bellows is formed of two goat-skins, with a 
in many instances, from the slight elevation of | bamboo nozzle, ending in a clay pipe. The fuel 
the hills on which they are sometimes found, | is charcoal, upon which the ore is laid, without 
could not have rolled or fallen from a higher flux : the bellows are plied for four hours, when 
part of the ground. Mr. Darwin discusses the! the ore will be found to be reduced : it is taken 
probability of these masses of granite having | out, and while red-hot, cut through with a hatch- 
been transported from situations where their | et, and sold to the blacksmiths, who forge it into 
formation had taken place; he describes the| bars and convert it into steel. It is forged by 
positions in which they were found, shewing | repeated heating and hammering, until it forms 
that they must have been removed considerable|an apparently unpromising bar of iron, from 
distances, by an undoubted elevation which| which an English manufacturer of steel would 
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turn with contempt, but which the Hindu con- 
verts into cast steel of the very best quality. 
To effect this, he cuts it into small pieces, of 
which he puts a pound, more or less, into a 
crucible, with dried wood of the cassia auricu- 
lata, and a few green leaves of asclepias gigan- 
tea. The air is then excluded by a cover of 
tempered clay, rammed down close into the 
crucible. When dry, about twenty crucibles 
are built up in a small furnace, covered 
with charcoal, and heated for two hours 
and a half, when the process is complete. 
Mr. Heath observed that the quality of the 
steel was excellent; but that the process of 
smelting was so imperfect, that of 72 per 
cent, of which the oxide is composed, only 
15 per cent of iron was obtained by the na- 
tives. The discovery of steel by the Hindus 
was one of the most astonishing facts in the 
history of the arts: it seemed too recondite to 
be the effect of chance, and yet could only be 
explained by the lights of modern chemistry. 
In Europe, the case was otherwise. In the 
early times, repeated hammering after refining 
appears to have been the only process; and 
cementation by charcoal was not adopted until 
chemical investigation had shewn that steel 
was a compound of iron and carbon. Two 


patents had been taken out within the present | 


of a fine sand, held together by a small quan- 
tity of alumina or clay, and coloured with 
oxides of iron and manganese. The quantity 
of organic matter which they contained was 
small. One of the most important facts ob- 
served was the extremely small portion of car- 
bonate, or indeed any form of lime, which they 
contained, shewing that the presence of this 
substance is not so essential to a good cotton 
soil as has been thought by some writers on the 
cultivation of cotton. The great difference, 
also, between the black cotton soil of America 
and that of India was pointed out ; the former 
being composed of a fine white, silicious sand, 
containing but very little alumina, and co- 
loured wholly by organic matter, whilst the 
latter consisted apparently of the débris of vol- 
canic rocks. Mr. Solly concluded by remarking, 
that the goodness of the soils from Georgia 
depended probably far more on the mechanical 
structure than on the chemical composition ; 
and that the presence of lime, or any other 
substance, was of far less importance than that 
it should be of a light, porous, and not too rich 
a character. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Amyor, in the chair.—_Mr. Pym, by Mr. 
C. R. Smith, exhibited a Roman ring found in 





publication, the Literary Gazette, the great 
attention you bestow upon what you call the 
new discovery in the fine arts ; and I hope the 
few facts regarding this interesting subject, 
which I am communicating to you herewith, 
will attract your attention still further. In the 
month of September, 1827, a French gentleman 
(M. Niéphore Niepce, of Chalons-sur-Sadne), 
arrived at Kew, on a visit to a brother of his, 
who had been a long time in England, and then 
resided at Kew, and was dangerously ill. I 
soon become acquainted with M. Niepce; he 
informed me then that he had made the important 
and interesting discovery of fixing permanently 
the image of any object by the spontaneous 
action of light. He exhibited to me several very 
interesting specimens, as well of images fixed 
upon polished pewter plates, as of impressions 
on paper, made from such plates after they had 
been prepared by his chemical process. 

These specimens M. Niepce calls les premiers 
résultats de mes longue recherches. M. Niepce 
was very desirous that this, his interesting and 
important discovery, might be noticed by the 
Royal Society of London, and thus to establish 
the priority of his discovery. I, therefore, ad- 
vised him to draw up a paper, or memoir, on 
the subject, which might then be presented to 
the Society. He did so; wrote and dated it at 


| 


century; one for making steel by the applica-|the bed of the Thames ; it was of brass, having 
tion of “any substance containing the car-,on the top a blacksmith, hammer in hand, with 
bonaceous principle ;” and another, by ex-|an anvil before him. Mr. Nichols, communi- 
posing the iron to the action of carburetted | cated some further observations on the splendid 
hydrogen gas at high temperatures; and it! sacerdotal habit, which he exhibited at the pre- 
appears that the Indian process combined the| vious meeting. Mr. Gage Rokewode exhibited 
principle of both these methods. The antiquity a printed proclamation of James II. against 
of the Indian mode was proved by the present | the Duke of Monmouth and others. Mr. 
of 30 lbs. weight of steel made by Porus to} Bowyer exhibited and described a Norman font 
Alexander the Great; and the ignorance of! at Radley, near Abingdon, with notices of the 
the Western world was shewn as well by this | ancient history of the parish, the church, and 
as by the fact that the arms of the warriors of | the monastery formerly existing there. Mr. 
ancient Europe were composed of alloys of | Bruce communicated 
copper and tin. 
Egyptian obelisks and temples of porphyry , by the council ; these cases occurred in the reign 
and syenite were cut, were, undoubtedly, made | of Edward VI., and appeared to trench strongly 
of Indian steel. Mr. Heath concluded with} on the royal prerogative: part of which being 
observing, that he did not think the Hindu! read, the remainder was postponed. 
process influenced the quality of the steel ; but } 
it enabled the manufacturer to accomplish with { 
very imperfect means that which it would be! FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
hopeless for him to attempt by European me- t ‘ Seatpen Entomological, 8 P.m.; British Architects, 
——— Mr. E. Solly read a ‘ Report on the { "Tuesday. — Linnwan, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 Pp... ; 
1emical Examination of a Series of Soils from } Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 7 P.a. 
some of the principal Cotton Plantations of | 
Georgia,’ which has been procured by Viscount ; 
Palmerston, at the request of the Committee | 2 
of Commerce and Agriculture. The examina-; gut 
tion of these soils was undertaken with a view! Saturday. Guy's Hospital, 8 p.m; Artists’ 
to ascertain some of the circumstances found to| 7/0ne 7 P.M. 
be most favourable to the cultivation of poet —— 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 83 F.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
oological, 3 P.M. 

viday.— Royal Astronomical, 8 P.M. ; 
ion, 8} P.M. 





Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} P.M.; Artists’ and 


Royal Insti- 


Conversa- 


Kew, the 8th of December, 1827 and of that 
interesting memoir I have the pleasure of en- 
closing herewith a translation. 

M. Niepce was soon introduced to some of 
the most efficient members of the Royal Society, 
to whom he presented his memoir and several 
| very interesting specimens—the products of his 
| discovery ; but though he had several interviews 
with those gentlemen who had that memoir 
| Several weeks under consideration, because M. 
fon ne declined explaining the secret then, the 

Memoir and all the specimens were returned to 





@ paper containing cases |him, and the subject was never laid before the 
The tools by which the illustrative of the wide extent of power exercised | Society. M. Niepce was obliged, by pressing 


family concerns, to return to France in the early 
part of February 1828; and about a fortnight 
after his departure, his brother died at Kew: 
that event naturally caused a great interruption 
in M. Niepce’s scientific pursuits, but we con- 
tinued a friendly correspondence for some time, 
but a letter dated 9th January, 1829, was his 
‘last letter I received. In that, as in all his 
preceding letters, he alludes always to his suc- 
cessful recherches, and expresses a confident 
hope that during the approaching summer sea- 
son, he will be enabled to complete his discovery, 
and promised to communicate to me faithfully 
and immediately the final result of his long re- 
searches, &c. ; but from that day, viz., the 9th 
of January, 1829, I did not see nor hear | 
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in Georgia, and thus to indicate the best man- 
ner of improving the cultivation of cotton in 
India, Mr. Solly stated that, in order to 


= | thing from M. Niepce nor of his Héliographie ti 


render a comparison of this kind of any prac- 
tical value, it was absolutely necessary to take 
into account a variety of circumstances con- 
nected with the nature of the climates of the 
countries so compared, such as the limits of 
temperature, the rapidity of evaporation, the 
form of the surface of the country, the ra-| 
diating power of the soil, the retentive power | 
for water, and many other points. These were | 
all of the utmost importance, and would com- 
pletely modify the action of the soil; so that a 
= which in one situation would be excellent 
or the cultivation of cotton, would in another 
climate be totally unfit. The result of the 
Suted examination of these specimens of soil 
Shewed them all to be of a light, sandy, and 
rather poor description ; consisting principally 








THE growing interest attached to this sub- 
ject (of which we have evidence in almost every 
foreign journal taking cognizance of the Fine 
Arts that reaches us) will, we are sure, render 
the following communications very acceptable 
to our readers, at home and abroad. The new 
light let in upon the Discovery by Mr. Bauer 
is so curious, that we have not ventured to use 
his permission in making a single alteration. 
The originality of the Invention is, we think, 
settled ; and we consider it to be equally clear 
that the two processes of MM. Neipce and 
Talbot are different and distinct. At all events, 
‘we are glad to be the medium for diffusing 
‘every information on the subject.—Ed. L. G. 
February 26, 1839. 
Sir,—I perceive with much satisfaction in 
‘pome of the latter numbers of your valuable 


the 12th of January, 1839, when, in the Literary 
Gazette, my attention was attracted to a para- 
graph taken from the Gazette de France, dated 
| Paris, 6th of January, 1839, and signed, “‘ H. 
Gaucheraud,” in which I found, to my very 
great surprise, that M. Daguerre, of justly me- 
rited Diorama celebrity, not only claims the 
merit of first discovery of that interesting and 
important art, but even to stamp it with hisown 
name. I well recollect that M. Daguerre was 
intimately acquainted with M. Niepce, but I 
never heard or understood that he ever took an 
active part in M. Niepce’s researches, more than 
constantly encouraging him to persevere in 
his pursuits ; and I also know that M. Daguerre 
was zealously occupied in pursuing some re- 
searches, and making experiments, in which he 
also was successful, but his object was widel 

different from M. Niepce’s—it was what M. 
Daguerre now calls the decomposition of light 
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and by which he produces that surprising and 
wonderful effect of his representations in the Dio- 
rama, and of which the newspapers are so full of 
most marvellousaccounts (see “* Morning Post.’’) 
But the discovery of the decomposition of light is 
a widely different thing from the discovery of 
permanently fixing images by the action of light ; 
though of this later discovery a great deal 
is likewise said in the French papers (see the 
Gazette de France, Paris, January 6th, 1839), 
in which the first notice of the Daguerrotype is 
given, which is as follows: ‘* We have much 
pleasure in announcing an important discovery 
made by M. Daguerre, the celebrated painter 
of the Diorama, &c. ; and further, M. Daguerre 
has discovered a method to fix the images which 
are represented at the back of a camera ob- 
scura,” &c. And again, ** Messrs. Arago, Biot, 
and Von Humboldt, have ascertained the reality 
of this discovery, which excited their admira- 
tion; and M. Arago will in a few days make it 
known tothe Academy of Sci Ns To- 
wards the conclusion of the paragraph the au- 
thor gives us the following important informa- 
tion tamn‘* M. Daguerre generously owns that the 
Jirst idea of his process was given him fifteen 
years ago by M. Niepce, of Chaélons-sur-Sadne, 
but in so imperfect a state, that it has cost him 
long and persevering labour to attain the object.” 
Now I do not think M. Niepee could have given 
such a very imperfect idea fifteen years ago, as 
the specimens M. Niepce brought and exhibited 
in 1827 in England (and some of them are still 
in my possession) are quite as perfect as those 
productions of M. Daguerre described in the 
French newspapers of 1839. But, however, 
this is the first instance that 1. Niepce’s name 
is mentioned. In asubsequent paper is a para- 
graph, dated ‘Paris, January 9,1839,” in which, 
after much eulogy, it is stated, “ M. Arago 
made, on the 7th of this month, a verbal com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences, on the 
fine discovery of M. Daguerre; and the next 
paragraph is considering the great utility of the 
discovery to the public, and the extreme sim. 
plicity of the process, which is such that any 
person may practise it. M. Arago is of opinion 
that it would be impossible by means of a patent 
or otherwise to secure to the inventor the ad- 
vantages which he ought to derive from it, and 
thinks that the best way would be for the go. 
vernment to purchase the secret and make it 
public; but the name of M. Niepce is not 
mentioned in that report, which is, I confess, 
quite unaccountable to me, for I have the honour 
of personally knowing the Baron von Humboldt 
and M. Arago, and more scientific and more 
honourable men I think cannot exist; and I 
think every impartial reader, when coupling the 
formal declaration of M. Niepce and the gene- 
rous avowal of M. Daguerre, will agree with 
me that M. Niepce is the inventor of this inter- 
esting art; though during the long period of 
ten years since the interruption and total cessa- 
tion of our correspondence in 1829, M. Da- 
guerre may have made many improvements, 
and if M. Niepce really had ceded and legally 
transferred the secret to M. Daguerre, that, I 
think, certainly would entitle him to derive the 
advantages which might accrue from the sale of 
the secret, but the merit of the invention of the 
Heliograph would still belong to my esteemed 
friend, Niéphore Niepce. 

Of Mr. Talbot’s Photogenic drawings I have 
not yet seen anything; but what I can gather 
from the newspapers I find some very interest- 
ing experiments he states to have made during 
the last four or five years ; but it appears to me 
that bis process is also grounded upon the same 

















Talbot ever succeeds in fixing permanently the 
image from nature upon paper, he will certainly 
have the merit of having made the most impor- 
tant, because the most useful, application of that 
principle. 

Before M. Niepce left England he presented 
to me several interesting specimens of his newly 
discovered art, one of which is the first success- 
ful experiment of fixing the image from nature ; 
another plate prepared by what he calls a che- 
mical process, for taking impressions from it 
like from copperplate etchings, and some im- 
pressions of the same plate, &c. 

If you, sir, or any other scientific gentleman 
or artist to whom this subject might be inter- 
esting, should wish to see those specimens in 
my possession, and would take the trouble to 
call at my house, I shall be happy to shew them 
and give any explanation. 

This communication, sir, is entirely at your 
service, and you may make what use of it you 
think proper ; but if you think it or part of it 
fit for publication, I must beg of you to have 
the kindness to correct my grammatical and or. 
thographical errors, of which I fear you will 
find too many. 

By acknowledging the receipt of this com- 
munication in your next publication, that I 
might know it has come to your hands, you 
will greatly oblige, sir, your humble servant, 

Francis Baven, F.R.S. 
Eglantine Cottage, Kew Green, 
Feb. 27, 1839. 

P.S. Since the above was written, I received 
the melancholy intelligence from good authority 
that my worthy friend, M. Niepce, is no more ! 
—he died several years ago. 

[Here follows the communication to the Royal 
Society, alluded to.] 


HELIOGRAPHIE.* 
. (Designs and Engravin 
Description of some results obtained spontaneously by 

the action of Light. 
THE examples which I have the honour of pre- 
senting, are the first results of my long researches 
on the manner of fixing the image of objects by 
the action of light, and of reproducing the same 
by impressions, according to the known process 
of engraving. 

I was occupied with these researches, when a 
circumstance of recent occurrence urged my 
departure for England, which prevented my 
continuing them and arriving at more satisfac. 
tory results. I beg, then, that these few first 
trials may be judged of not so much as they 
regard the arts, but as chiefly with respect to 
the presumed means employed for producing the 
effect itself, for it is on the efficiency of these 
means that a plet depends. I will 
presume to claim, at the same time, in behalf of 
my work, that indulgence which is generally 
granted to a first adventurous step ina perfectly 
new field of discovery. 

It will be found, undoubtedly, that my helio- 
graphic designs made on pewter plates and 
framed, are much too weak in tone. This de- 
fect arises principally from the light not con- 
trasting sufficiently with the shades, owing to 
the metallic reflection. It would be easy to 
remedy this by giving more whiteness and more 
brightness to the parts representing the effects 
of light, and receiving the impression of this 
fluid upon metal plated with silver, well polished 
and burnished ; tor then the contrast between 
the white and black would be so much more 
marked, and the latter colour, by being rendered 
more intense by means of some chemical agent, 
would lose that brilliant reflection which is dis- 





* I thought this name might be given to the object of 
my researches until a more exact denomination should be 
. 


principle as M, Niepce's discovery; and if Mr. | decided or 





agreeable to the sight, and produces even an 
effect of dimness. 

My examples in engraving will shew that 
much more remains to be done, both as regards 
the fineness of stroke and depth of cut, so that 
I was not decided on presenting them but with 
the view of establishing this important applica. 
tion of my process, and the possibility of im. 
proving it. The obstacles I have had to sur. 
mount arose less, indeed, from the nature of 
the process itself than from my want of profi. 
ciency in an art with which I was very little 
acquainted. It may be proper to observe, that 
it may be applied on copper as well as pewter, 
I have tried it several times on ‘stone success. 
fully, and I am led to believe that glass would 
be, perhaps, preferable. It is sufficient, after 
having operated, to blacken, slightly, the part 
engraved on, and place it on white paper, to 
obtain a strong impression. M. Daguerre, the 
painter of the Diorama at Paris, has advised me 
not to neglect this mode of application, which, 
indeed, would not have the advantage of multi. 
plying the copies, but because he considers it 
eminently adapted for displaying the most deli- 
cate traits of nature. 

Among the principal means of improving the 
discovery, those furnished by optics ought to 
hold the highest rank. I have, as yet, been 
deprived of these aids in one or two trials in 
taking points of view by means of the camera 
obscura, notwithstanding my efforts to supply 
their place by different contrivances. It is 
only, however, with an apparatus of this kind, 
carried to the greatest perfection of which it is 
capable, that one can obtain a faithful image of 
nature and fix it properly. 

I regret that I cannot explain myself on 
other improvements more closely connected with 
the principle of my discovery, and on this 
account more deserving of interest. I shall 
abstain, then, from speaking of them, being well 
convinced besides, that this explanation is not 
indispensably necessary for any one to form an 
opinion on the subject in question. I have 
proposed to myself an important problem for 
the arts of design and engraving. If I have 
not been able to collect the data necessary for 
its complete and entire solution, I have, at 
least, pointed out those means, which, in the 
actual state of my researches, can, most effica- 
ciously, contribute thereto, although they may 
be only secondary. It will be at once ad- 
mitted that the difficulty having been over- 
come, appears to me to afford a happy omen for 
future successful results, which I have reason 
to look forward to when those means of exe- 
cution are in my power which I have not 
hitherto possessed. 

I will not advert to the advantages which 
my discovery offers from the various applica- 
tions of which it is susceptible. I will content 
myself with characterising it as an object of 
very powerful attraction, from its novelty, in 
order to recommend it eventually to the at- 
traction of the curious. I deem it fitting to 
declare formally that Iam the author of this 
discovery ; that I have not confided the secret 
of it to any one; and that this is the first time 
[have given it publicity. 1 congratulate my- 
self for making it known in a country as justly 
celebrated for its taste in the cultivation of the 
arts, as for its reception and protection which 
it affords to talent. 

(Signed) M. NreE?rce. 
De Chalons-sur-Saone, 
Rue de |’Oratoire, 
Département de Sadne et Loire. 
Kew, 8th December, 1827. 


(From the French original.) 
Since the foregoing was in the hands of our 
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Isaac of York. Theodor Von Holst. — With 
much of the German school and Fuseli-esque 
character in the knight, we think the slaves 
are less in accordance with the ferocity of their 
master. They appear to us to be almost as 
apprehensive in expression as the poor Jew. 
Had their faces been concealed, we think the 
effect would have been better. 

203. Waters of Elie. W. Etty, R.A.—The 
sentiment conveyed in the quotation in the 
catalogue is beautifully illustrated in the dis- 


printer, we have received La Quotidienne, 
Paris journal, of the 20th ultimo, which breaks 
silence respecting M. Niepce, and is somewhat 
more explicit than the preceding mysterious | 
announcements respecting M. Daguerre’s ex-|tunate as to obtain orders of admission from 
periments and claims. Palmam qui meruit any of the members of the Committee of Sub- 
ferat, is all we have to urge; and with this scribers. It is, we believe,intended very shortly 
view we extract the following passages. After | to throw the Gallery open to the public. 
observing that Mr. Talbot did not commence, As this matter may still be considered sub 
his inquiries respecting it until the spring of judice,— for we understand that all that has 
1834, and after adverting to the unsuccessful | been done respecting it is a recommendation 
experiments of Sir Humphry Davy and Mr. from the Committee of Taste, which recom-|consolate figure of a female, whose averted 
Wedgwood, recorded in the Journal of the mendation may not be adopted by the General | countenance cannot conceal the sorrows of the 
Royal Institution for 1802, the writer thus| Committee,— we feel much difficulty and de-| heart. The form and attitude (although very 
proceeds :— |licacy on the subject. Ettyish) are graceful and appropriate. The 
“In France, at the same time, Charles, of _ The design which has been recommended as | scenery finely harmonises with the subject. 
the Academy of Sciences, produced some sil-| No. I. by the Committee of Taste is by Mr. Rail-| 192. Mail Coach Horses in Readiness for 
houettes, or chlorure of siver, in his public lec-|ton, of a Corinthian column, surmounted by a Changing. J.F. Herring. —_ Should the pre- 
tures, and threw out the first idea of a great statue of Nelson. Mr. Railton proposes that |sent mania for railroads continue, we all 
discovery. Did Charles precede or follow Wedg- the height of the column (exclusively of the | presently be compelled to say of the subject of 
wood? That is a question of priority which is 'statue) should be 160 feet; its diameter, 12) this clever picture (after glancing around, like 
undecided, but which M. Arago has undertaken feet; being 12 feet less in elevation, and 3) Lady Macbeth ), * there's no such thing.” It 
to answer hereafter. A more certain priority, | feet less in diameter than the monument in the is a work which, in that case, may perhaps be 
because it rests on dates positively known, is city of Tondon. ‘Amongst the ancients,” | purchased at a high price by the Society of 
that of M. Niepce to Mr. Talbot. It was in|observes Mr. Railton, “ particularly in Egypt | Antiquaries. Those who are ignorant of its 
1814 that M. Niepce, of Chalons-sur-Sadne, of and Rome, this style of monument was very | merits as a painting, will be perfectly sensible 
whom M. Dagnerre is the successor, took up generally used—in the former, obelisks, in the | of its value as a visible record of past times. 
Charles’s idea. By the assistance of new pre- latter, columns ; and while it possesses, in com- In the meanwhile, we are content to admire 
parations, he succeeded, some years afterwards, Mon with others, the means of identifying it | the beauty of its drawing, the truth and con- 
in producing images which resisted all external | With the subject to which it relates, it is, at the | trast of its colour, and the variety in the posi- 
agents, The artistical world still recollects a|same time, well calculated to portray to pos-|tion of thé well-conditioned and finely pro- 
superb head of Christ which was exhibited, in | terity the progress of two sister arts, at this | portioned animals, of which the composition 
1826, in the workshop of M. Chevalier, an | period of the nineteenth century ; and, withal, | consists. : 
optician (with whom M. Niepce was intimately | will not exceed the amount of the subscription.”’ | 178. A Study of a Jew Rabbi. A. Morton.— 
connected), which had been obtained at the| It appears to us to be exceedingly probable that | Painted with great care and individuality. 
focus of a camera obscura. On the 14th of | the last consideration mentioned by Mr. Railton | The colouring is harmonious and mellow, and 
December, 1829, MM. Niepce and Daguerre in the foregoing passage,has been the all-powerful the composition not unworthy of the pencil of 
entered into partnership, by a registered deed, ingredient in inducing the committee to select) Rembrandt. But time has yet to do its work. 
for the purpose of pursuing the details of an this description of monument. If such be the 102. The Lost Game. C. Ww. Cope.—Rather 
invention to which they had both contributed; | case, surely Englishmen have not become so| “ The Lost Heart.” The picture is executed 
and drawings attest the gradual advance of their | Sordid as to hesitate to furnish whatever means | with Mr. Cope’s usual skill, and with excellent 
constant efforts. The priority on their part/ May be found necessary to do justice to the| effect, both in colour and in chiaroscuro. . 
cannot, therefore, be placed in doubt.—But' memory of their greatest naval hero. 96. Shylock. <A. Geddes, A.R.A.— While 
what can be more extraordinary than this! Although there are a few admirable models | keeping the determined and fiendlike expres- 
coincidence of labour, directed towards the|and drawings, we were concerned to see that| sion of the character , Mr. Geddes has imparted 
same end, by different means! Nothing can, in the mass are scarcely above mediocrity. Some to it more elevation than is usually found in 
fact, be more distinct than the nature of the|are absolutely ludicrous. | representations of 
preparation employed in France and in England, | ‘* The Jew that Shakspere drew.” 
although Mr. Talbot does not explain his [To be concluded in our next. | 
secret very clearly ;* talking first of nitrate of | RACY tot 
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nument to Nelson having been artanged in 
Mr. Rainy’s noble Gallery in Regent Street, 
have been visited during the present week by 
all (ourselves included) who have been so for- 








BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

(Fifth notice.] 
silver, then of chlorure of the same metal, and | 385. The Dairy Maid. E. Landseer, R.A. 
finally of a substance much more susceptible, |— Richly and deeply toned. Our amendment) Mr. Burrorp has just opened two Panoramas 
which he calls ¢ sensitive paper.’ It is certain |f the title would be * The Cow and the Dairy| of Rome, from drawings taken by himself in 
—and it is M. Arago, who knows the French | Maid ;” the latter being little more than an} 1837; and, in our judgment, two of the most 


PANORAMAS OF ROME. 


accessory to the former, which is portrayed | interesting and attractive examples of this style 
with all the skill of this admirable painter. |of art which have been seen in London for 

393. Jeanie Deans, visiting her sister Efie| many a day. The one is of Modern Rome, 
in Prison. John Hayter.—In all that regards| the other of the Coliseum and part of the 
the pathetic and the painful part of this sad| Ancient City. In the former, the rich tone 


process, that states it—that M. Daguerre ope- 
rates ina different manner. * ” . 

We repeat, that the nature of the preparation 
appears to be essentially distinct in the two pro- 
cesses. Mr. Talbot, whose revelations are 


much fuller than those of our countryman, tells 
us that the sensitive paper which he now uses 
18 visibly affected in half a second. M. Da- 
guerre is less expeditious ; the substance which 
he employs requires eight or ten minutes of 
luminons action. Nevertheless, nothing could, 
im our opinion, be more rash, than thence to 
conclude that the English method is preferable. 
No such decision can be formed without a com- 
parison of the results on both sides. We, who 
have seen M. Daguerre’s, doubt if it be possible 
to attain to a higher degree of perfection in 
ndon.” 
THE COMPETITION FOR THE NELSON 
' MONUMENT. 
THE models and drawings of the candidates 
for the honour of executing the proposed mo- 


” The writer in «* La Quotidienne” will cease to be of 
this opinion when he reads the clear and explicit letter, 
addressed by Mr. Talbot to the Secretary of the Royal 
Society, which appeared in our last Number.—Ed. L, G. 





story, Mr. Hayter has been eminently success-| of colour in the buildings, contrasting finely 
ful; especially in the self-abandonment of the| with the surrounding mountains and Italian 
poor deluded Effie. But while the choice of | sky, furnishes every facility for artistical effect; 
subject is well calculated to exhibit the powers | and Mr. Burford has amply availed himself of 
of the painter, it may be questioned if it is|the opportunity thus afforded. The whole 
equally attractive in other respects. | composition is rich and beautiful. To this, 

394. Capuchin Convent at Amalfi, Gulf of when we add the pleasure derived from the 
Salerno. J. Uwins, R.A.— A cheerful and| association of ideas with all the prominent 
pleasant scene, which, while with its blue sky | objects on the scene before us — the temples of 
and sunlit effect, it must always afford enjoy-| every classic memory, and themselves the last- 
ment to the eye, has passages which will| ing memorials of the most extraordinary times 
furnish food for reflection. | and men — it is impossible to contemplate this 
384. Interior of Rembrandt’s Mill. E. W.| splendid performance without feelings of more 
Cooke.—The third picture of the same interior, | than common depth. As studies for youth, 
but rendered still more attractive than the | too, as visible representations of so many things 
former by the introduction of figures. The | only known to them through written descrip- 
management of the light, both within and| tions, and which are parts of their education, 
without the building, also enhances the effect. }we cannot but consider these panoramas as 

346. The Knight Sir Reginald Front de | particularly instructive and valuable. That of 
Beuf ordering the Saracen Slaves of the Tem-| the Coliseum is a grand picture of that which, 
plar to seize and throw on the Flames the Jew, | of all the remains of the Roman empire, gives 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








us the most perfect assurance of Roman great- 
ness. 


. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Rev. Jabez Bunting, D.D. Painted by 
J. Bostock ; engraved by S. W. Reynolds. 
Manchester, Agnew ; London, Riley. 

Tuts animated and well-executed portrait has, 

it is evident, called forth all the talents of both 

the painter and the engraver. We should 
think that it must become exceedingly popular | 
among the individuals of that respectable reli- | 
gious persuasion—the Methodist connexion — 
of which Dr. Bunting, a divine of the highest | 
character, is at present, we believe, the acknow- | 
ledged head and leader, he being the president | 
of the Wesleyan Conference in London. 


John Elliotson, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. Miss 

Newell, del. et lithog. 
As ought to be the case in all works of the! 
class, the expression is the best part of this por- | 
trait; although, surely, the forehead must be a, 
little exaggerated. 











SKETCHES. 
THE SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


THE anniversary of this most laudable and phi- 
lanthropic Charity is observed this day at the 
London Tavern, and under the exalted presi- 
dency of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. We 
last year took the opportunity to direct the 
public attention and sympathy to a Society so 
richly deserving of both; and we have reason 
to believe that the appeal was not made entirely 
in vain. It is, therefore, with some degree of 
self-gratulation we return to the subject, and 
continue in the hope that a repetition will not 
be altogether without effect. 

Several matters have occurred which seem to 
us especially to illustrate the services done to 
humanity by the establishment on board the 
Dreadnought. It is not the broad, general fea- 
ture, that the forlorn and afflicted sailors of all 
nations 


** Claim kindred there, and have their claims allowed ;” 


there are many minor points of extreme interest 
to be noticed, or at least such as have much 
interested us. The dreadful steam-vessel acci- 
dents which lately occurred in the river were 
alleviated by the medical skill of this truly 
benevolent Charity, as far as human means 
could assuage the agonies of the sufferers ; 
though, unfortunately, from the nature of the 
injuries, in too many instances, only available 
to render less painful the inevitable path to the 
grave. In other cases, the patients are often 
sent, at the expense of the fund, to their native 
home and native air, where the presence of 
relatives and friends may smooth their decline, 
and shed, at least, the halo of quiet and merci- 
ful kindness over the closing days of those whose 
lives have been passed amid the turbulence of 
the elements and the strife and danger of war. 
Again, at a time when almost every daily 
journal teems with accounts how the wretched 
on shore are bandied from magistrate to over- 
seer, or commissioner to churchwarden, it is a 
leasing thing to learn that the dark-looking 
readnought (like a rough seaman with a soft 
and tender heart) not only receives but invites 
the applications of the afflicted, whose only 
passports are casual hurt, distress, or disease. 
The boatmen are rewarded for bringing them 
alongside of the ship; and they are instantly 
attended to and succoured ! ! 
Such a fact speaks volumes, and we will not 
weaken it by a comment; but ask, Does not so 


| more particularly known. 


live chords on behalf of a Charity whose pur- | 


to British support,—and Foreign support also ? 


clime find unquestioned refuge in this Hos- 
pital. 

Need we say aword more ? We are informed 
that, warmly countenanced and carefully super- | 
intended by mercantile gentlemen eminent in 
the city of London, the secure revenue amounts | 
to somewhere about 2500/. per annum; double 
which sum is annually expended in adminis-| 
tering to the wants and sufferings of 10,000 | 
of our fellow-creatures. The difference is ob-| 
tained by voluntary aid subscribed at the anni- | 
versary, and by friendly contributions from | 
individuals to whom these occasions are the} 
means of making the merits of the institution | 
To extend this| 


} 
| 
} 
| 


knowledge is the object of these few lines; and 
we shall be happy if they widely touch respons- 


poses and administration we so highly admire. | 


CAPTAIN DENHAM AND THE LIVERPOOL | 

DOCK TRUSTEES. 
Havine had opportunities, when the British 
Association met at Dublin and at Liverpool, to 
witness the exceedingly skilful and scientific | 
measures devised by Captain Denham for the | 
improvement of the latter port, we have seen | 
with surprise and regret, that a misunderstand- 
ing between that gentleman and the Dock | 
Committee, has led to his quitting the post of; 
marine surveyer, in which he rendered such | 


** Many a ship leaves our shores, and is registered ag 


for, as we have stated, men of every land and —— at sea, whilst she is actually lying at the base 


f some rock or headland, towards which her course has 
unconsciously been made, owing to her compasses point- 
ing from 1 to 3 points (an iron vessel will actually present 
an error of even 9 ——-. owing to local attraction being 
unprovided for. At a slight expense of instruments, he 
(the astronomer) could also produce such meteorological 
data as would contribute most valuable comparisons ~a 
branch of science, every day, we perceive, being reduced 
to tangible utility. si * - Hg 

_ ‘ I shall be ready to accompany the committee to the 
site, or explain, in person, an of the foregoing ; 
and shall congratulate myself indeed, if, in any way, I 
can promote this, or a better-devised plan, for mitigatin 
the national loss of property occasioned by shipwreck. 
need only remind a committee of discerning gentlemen, 
that the extent of those calamities amounts to three 
millions per annum, the value of which, —— covered 
by insurance to certain parties, is not the less loss to the 


| mation; besides the incalculable loss of seamen to the 


country, and heart-wringings of society.” 

And the whole estimated expense is an outlay 
of 700/., and an establishment (paid out of 
small fees on the shipping). 

** One Astronomer (a graduate, if possible) —salary £500 
One Assistant—salary, 100/., and lodgings in the 
building, or 407 ° 
One Messenger and Office-cleaner, combined—salary, 
501, and lodgings in the building, or 20/.-.+++. 70 
Books and stationery, coals and candles—say+++++. 60 


Annual total Establishment --+ +--+ £770 


Or, after the first year, the astronomer might have the 
option of taking the fees and 1(0/. salary, and find the 
assistance, &c. himself.” 


After enumerating the losses in consequence 
of the storm, Capt. D. says:— 


‘©The previous two months had been mortifying 
enough, kicking about in chance steamers, one of which 
sunk under our feet on the spot—endeavouring and 
succeeding beyond my own anticipation in dredging down 


invaluable services to the commerce of Liver.|@ channel at the only spot which can save the port of 


pool. Though local, the question at issue is | 


Liverpool from being pronounced a bar harbour at half 
tide next June. The weekly applications to be allowed 


one of so much national importance that, we | to proceed in this rigorous season were as replete with 


presume, it must attract the attention of the | Co! 


government and parliament. The issue appears. 
to have been brought about by circumstances 
connected with the tempest of January 7th, 
14th. From a narrative of his proceedings 
during this melancholy period, it is evident! 
that Captain Denham’s strenuous exertions to | 


) 


receptions and reasonings as they ought to have 


been with cheering on. An effort to preserve 


the port’s better capacity of approach has been flung into 
delay and miserable interruption; and the vital exigencies 
| of the port have been this awful week the sport of chance 
and official helplessness.” 


It seems altogether to be a sorry business ; 


and when we recall to mind the unbounded 


; * ’ . OW. 
save life and property were crippled almost to encomiums we heard so universally best wed 

: ‘Bee : on Capt. Denham for his talents, and their 
uselessness, by the interference of the Dock | : “Nic : F 

F . +s s unceasing devotion to the improvement of Li- 
Committee, and the insufticiency of the SUNN: ccnedl tte anmueth teh ennaiane at thee Alaa 
at his disposal. This led to complaint, and — ‘ 


: Se oat - |S i ithout 
complaint to the termination of the connexion | stances to which we have referred, not wit 





British an Institution most nobly entitle itself 


between the parties; and in this position |* hope that the needful steps will be adopted, 
Captain Denham has come gallantly forward | 


with an avowal that he had too long submitted | 
to the trammels imposed upon him, and pointed 

out the increased powers which he considers to | 
be essential to the beneficial administration of | 
the affairs of this great harbour and city. | 
Whether owing to unwise parsimony, or any | 


| other cause, it is certainly to be deplored that | 


the channel of the Mersey and the access to and | 
from the second great commercial dépét in| 
England, should be endangered, lives lost, 
shipping wrecked, and other fitting attributes | 
neglected ; and we do trust, that the somewhat | 
startling statements of Captain Denham will | 
meet the attention they merit from all autho- | 
rities concerned in the remedy of the evils in| 
the system which he has exposed, and the trade | 
of Liverpool be placed in these respects on a} 


footing more worthy of its wealth and| 
character. 


Among other striking matters, we find the 
following in Captain Denham’s Report touch- 
ing the erection of an Observatory. 


«* The first step after equipping it or any other in the 
region of Liverpoo], must be the fixing its relative meri- 
dian with Greenwich; for it is a reproaching fact at this 
moment, that such is not settled within as many seconds 
as would throw a ship out of her longitude five or six 
miles on the day of starting, besides the loose mode of 
even rating the chronometer. This step will be accom- 
plished in less than the first month, as the astronomer 
royal has already proffered a co-operation which will 
effect it. . ” Bs - 





|‘ lays upon the table.” 


and the port be placed under efficient manage- 


ment with efficient funds. 


Political Economists’ Club.— Many of our 
readers may not be aware that there is such a 
club in existence; but there is, and it is no 
part of its political economy not to dine to- 
gether (oncea-month, we believe, at Freemason’s 


ny 


avern) and consume the good things Mr. Cuff 
At this time, we are 
told, the meetings display more spirit and 
activity than at more quiet periods, when no 
anti-corn-law delegates, &c. &c. are infused into 
London society, and of course find their way 
to such assemblies as these. Of the dinner on 
Monday week, we have heard amusing reports 
of Mr. M‘Culloch having castigated the manu- 
facturers present in great style; and much to 
the entertainment of the company, including 
the chairman Sir Wilmot Horton, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
&c. As a specimen of the sort of questions 
discussed, we insert the following bill of fare:— 

1, Are there sufficient reasons for any duty on foreign 
Corn?—Mr,. Hume. : 

2. Are there any good grounds for thinking that either 
the wealth or power of Great Britain would be at all 
impaired by Canada becoming independent, or being 
incorporated with the United States ‘—Mr. M‘Culloch. 

3. Are there any good grounds for thinking that the 
proposed plan of conveying letters by post under stamped 
envelopes could be advantageously carried into effect ?— 
Mr. M‘Culloch. ‘ 7 
4. What would be the effect produced upon wages if the 
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rich should adopt the practice of expending a larger por- 

tion of their incomes on menial servants and retainers, 

and a smaller portion on the purchase of commodities ?— 
. Mill. 

ar What have been the effects on the production and 

distribution of wealth of the observance of a seventh 

day ?—Mr. Senior. 





THE DRAMA. 

Adelphi.—On Monday, a drama, founded on 
“Oliver Twist,” was produced here with a very 
strong cast of the parts. It is nearly the same 
as that which we noticed at the Surrey Theatre, 
but much shortened, and consequently improved. 
The localities of popularity are queer enough ; 
for we are bound to say, that the same action 
which has run a course of extraordinary popu- 
larity on the other side of the Thames, has not 
met with such entire approbation on this side. 
The refinement of the Strand does not relish 
things which are the admiration of Blackfriars’ 
Road ; and refinement at the Adelphi would no 
doubt be voted vulgarity at the Haymarket, 
which is several hundred yards more towards 
the west end. In this piece, Mrs. Yates, as 
the woman Nancy, the most unfortunate and 
degraded, but yet the woman, did every thing 
for a part, which perhaps comes out too strongly 
for the stage. Her murder, as the character is 
drawn here, is an outrage against humanity ; 
for the evil portions of her career are suppressed, 
and thus the poetical justice of the retribution 
is concealed ; and, indeed, the fault of the piece 
is, that it has no moral. Mrs, Keeley, as 
Oliver, is excellent, though she has not the 
opportunity to make it equal to her Smike. 
Yates, as the Jew Fagan, is both humorous 
and powerful; and O. Smith, as Bill Sykes, a 
cool but perfect ruffian. Wilkinson, as Grim- 
wig; Beverley, as the Beadle ; F. Mathews, as 
Brownlow ; Miss Shaw, as Mrs. Corney ; and 
the pretty Miss Fortescue, as Tose Maylie, do 
all that the adapter has allotted to them in an 
able and efficient manner : and, to conclude the 
whole, Mr. Wright, as the Artful Dodger, 
elicited shouts of laughter, by the droll, and, we 
suppose, characteristic style, in which he per- 
sonates that amiable youth. 

Olympic.—On Thursday, and rather late for 
our detailed notice, Faint heart never won fair 
Lady, was produced here, from the pen of Mr. 
Planché. Neat and well-finished, as all his 
productions are, the present, to an agreeable 
and lively plot, superadded a costume of great 
beauty, and admirably adapted for scenic effect. 
It is Spanish, and of the seventeenth century. 
Vestris, C. Mathews, Bland, and Miss Lee, 
are the chief props of this little drama, which 
was entirely and thoroughly successful. 

St. James's. — Another novelty brought for- 
ward at this theatre, shews the enterprise and 
spirit of its management. Take your Choice 
is its name, and it has met with a very favour- 
able reception. 

The Opera.—M. Laporte has announced the 
opening of the Opera for Saturday next, with 
an attractive list, both for music and ballet. 


The Drury-Lane Fund anniversary was ob- 
served at Freemason’s Hall, on Wednesday, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge in the chair.— 
The banquet and entertainments were much as 
heretofore ; but the usual address, well delivered 
by Mr. Harley, was one of the most severe and 
biting satires we have met with on the degraded 
condition of that stage, in aid of which this 
meeting was held. He shewed how much the 
wants and distresses of performers were in- 
creased by the encroachments of bestial exhibi- 
tions; and that if such spectacles were en- 
couraged, the profession would speedily be 
extinguished. Perhaps when the existing an- 





nuitants have died out, the public may be con- 
vened to dine and subscribe for superannuated 
lions, the forlorn widows of panthers, and the 
helpless orphans of royal tigers ! 





VARIETIES. 

Coinage.—A very beautiful model, we are 
informed, has been executed by Mr. Wyon, the 
chief engraver to the Mint, for the reverse of 
the new five-sovereign piece. It represents the 
British Lion, passant, accompanied by our 
young Queen, who extends her sceptre before 
him. There is a simplicity and beauty in the 
composition, which cannot fail to be justly ap- 
preciated, as affording additional evidence of 
our masterly artist’s skill in the die. 

Steam Navigation.—Extensive coal measures 
are said to have been discovered on the Asiatic | 
coast of the sea of Marmora: a very important | 
fact as relates to the future navigation of| 
steamers in that quarter. | 

More Beasts. — Two noble elephants have | 
been shipped at Bombay for the Pasha of 
Egypt: the account of the operation is amus- | 
ing, but too long for us at the hour we re-| 
ceived it. ZJ'wo Lions, it seems, have also been | 
sent from America, in company with which 
Van Amburgh is advertized to appear for Mr. | 
Bunn’s benefit. One of his present leonine| 
friends nearly destroyed a lady, who visited | 
him and them the other day at rehearsal; but! 
it only tore her wig and stays off, and, for-| 
tunately, did not reach her head and back. | 

Copyright. — On the second reading of the 
Copyright Bill in the House of Commons on | 
Wednesday, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd delivered | 
one of the most eloquent speeches ever heard | 
within the walls of parliament. We would) 
advise our readers to peruse it, as a glowing} 
example of oratorical ability, and of very Co- | 
gent reasoning also on behalf of those whose | 
cause the learned member has so warmly es- 
poused. We rejoice to find that the ex post) 
facio parts of the bill have been abandoned. 

Caricatures. H. B., Nos. 375, 376, and 
377.— In the first of these, the single figure of 
Lord Glenelg, walking out of a door in a state 
of perfect somnambulism, is equal to the best 
H.B. has ever drawn. ‘The expression of deep 
sleep with the eyes wide open is the triumph 
of caricature. The next is from “ Oliver 
Twist.” O’Connell, as old Fagin, cooking in 
his wretched abode, has Oliver (Lord Morpeth) 
introduced by the Artful Dodger (Lord Nor- 
manby); whilst Lord Melbourne, J. Russell, 
Spring Rice, and Lord Howick, are smoking 
their pipes in the background. The characters 
are admirably dressed and supported. The last 
is another hit at Lord Glenelg’s exit from office, 
and entitled ‘‘ Playing off a practical Joke on 
an old Friend.” His lordship is seated at 
table, fast asleep ; Lord Melbourne picking his 
pocket of the ‘* Colonial Seals;” and Lord 
Duncannon stealing the “ Privy Seals’? from 
the table. Lord Normanby (we presume, 
though not a likeness either in this or in the 
former squib) and Lord Morpeth are looking 
in to see how the affair comes off. Lord Mel- 
bourne says, ‘* How surprised he'll be when he 
wakes !”” but the doze seems so potent that 
one might fancy waking out of the question. 

ITanover Square Rooms.—On Monday, Mori 
and Lindley’s third classical concert was fully 
attended ; and the selection of music excellent. 

Rawleigh Club.—A portrait of the illustrious 
man, after whom this Club was named, has been 
presented to its members, by Sir William Chat. 
terton. Considerable interest attaches to this 
picture from the history, by which it can be 
satisfactorily traced to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
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without having fpassed through the hands of a 
dealer. 

Master Bassle.— We observe from the Scots 
papers, that since the Newcastle meeting of the 
British Association, this fine boy, with his 
extraordinary powers of memory, has been 
making a very successful tour in Scotland. 
His exhibitions at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stir- 
ling, &c. &c., seem to have excited much 
wonder and admiration. 

Astoria.—Mr. Jacob Astor, who has given 
his name to a country, and to a literary work 
from the pen of Washington Irving, died last 
month at New York, leaving the prodigious 
wealth of millions behind him. 

C. Rossi, Esq.—This able and aged sculptor 
died last week, in his seventy-seventh year. 
During a long life, he was frequently a compe- 
titor for public works; and executed many 
monuments, and other productions of art. 

Boaden, Esq. — Long and well known 
in the literary world, is also among the de- 
parted. His intimacy with the Kemble family, 
and attachment to dramatic literature, brought 
him before the public tribunal both as a bio« 
grapher and dramatist, we fear not with that 
success which should have cheered his declining 
year's. 
: Thomas Allen, formerly (boatswain, we be- 
lieve) of the Victory, and the original of * Ben 
Brace,”’ in Capt. Chamier’s novel, died lately in 
Greenwich Hospital. 

No. 1. of the Life and Adventures of Mi- 
chael Armstrong, the Factory Boy, by Mrs. 
Trollope (Colburn), is one of those imitations 
of a popular writer which it is not possible for 
us to compliment. We do not think that any 
individual has a right to establish a monopoly ; 
but we have rarely seen success earned or dee 
served by those who set themselves to similate 
and work out the ideas of another, instead of 
devising some original design of theirown. We 
shall, however, see how a person of Mrs. Trol. 
lope’s acknowledged talent acquits herself with 
this task. The subject is certainly one of great 
interest. 

A New Modern General Atlas (Williamson 
and Co.) corrected to the present time, by J. and 
E. Walker, and consisting of thirty-four maps, 
merits our notice and praise for its convenient 
form and distinctness. A very useful descrip. 
tive index, by Mr. R. Ryan, is prefixed; and 
the whole, either for common reference or for 
tuition, is well deserving of employment. 

Roman Anliquities.—-Many Roman coins, 
utensils, &c., and some ancient foundation walls, 
have been discovered at Long Ashton, on the 
line of the Bristol and Exeter railway. 

Genius in Distress.—The “ Times” news- 
paper of the 15th ult. contains the following 
advertisement : —‘** An artist and author, of 
twenty years’ experience, solicits the aid of 
the benevolent. He has written 30,000 lines 
of original composition in English verse, and 
never gained a shilling; twelve tragedies, and 
two comedies, of which he offered the best to 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. He pub- 
lished in 1830, at the cost of 40/., a poetical 
volume, sent copies to all the Universities, and 
sold the rest for 1/. 7s. as waste paper. Being 
now arrived at destitution, he proposes to re- 
lieve himself by publishing another volume, 
consisting of an heroic poem, satire, essays, 
ballads, &c.’’—Is the speculation a good one ? 

A Mare’s Nest.—Thomas Moore of Erin ;— 
Othello Moor of Venice. Thousands of ad- 
mirers of the immortal William—the sweet. 
William of Avon —imagine that the general of 
the Venetian forces, on whom a deathless fame 
has been given as Othello, was indeed a black 
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mana Moor “ horribly stuffed with epithets 
of war.” He was no such a person. A Moor 
never held that high and noble command. But 
why associate Mr. Thomas Moore, the author of 
** The Irish Melodies,” with Shakspere’s Moor 
of Venice? Simply because they were name- 
sakes. Referring to the pages of Italian story, 
we find, that at the period noted by Shakspere 
as the time of his drama, one Thomazo Moro, 
a famous Venetian, had the command. Now 
whether Cynthio, who wrote the story of 
‘Othello’? —the play —in order to make his 
hero more remarkable, made him a Moor, 
* Moro” being the Italian for a native of that 
country, or committed a mere blunder, by 
rendering it, as it were, Thomas the Moor, 
instead of Thomas Moore, matters little, the 
fact is the same.—Correspondent. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 
THE Works of Edmund Spenser, with a Memoir by 
Robert Southey, Esq. 

A new literary Journal, at twopence, and illustrated 
with Engravings, to be called The Literary World ; 
is announced by Mr. John Timbs, for eleven years the 
industrious and able Editor of ‘* The Mirror.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Tour in Sweden in 1838, by S. Laing, Esq., 8vo. 
12s. — Progressive Education, translated from the French 
of Mad. Necker de Saussure, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. ~—Ca- 


tullus, Juvenalis, Persius, Expurgata, for the use of} & 


Harrow School, f.cap 8vo. 5s.— Lives of the English 
Poets, by R. Bell, Esq., 2 vols.; Vol. I. (forming 
Vol. CXIL. of Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopsdia”), 
f.cap 8vo. 6s.— Third Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, by 
the Rev. — Smith, 8vo. ls. — The Architectural 
Magazine : Thicles on Architecture, Buildings, and Fur- 
nishing, by J. C. Loudon, 5 vols. 8vo. Gl. 6s. — Memoirs 
of the Early Life and Services of a Field Officer on the 
Retired List of the Indian Army, 8vo. 12s.— The Year 
Book of Faets in Science and Art, f.cap, 58.— Woodland 
Rambles, with 40 Illustrations, square, 3s. 6d. — Tables 
of Logarithms, f.cap, 3s.— Constructive Greek Exercises, 
by A. Allen, 12mo. 4s, 6d.— A. De Morgan’s First No- 
tions of ic, t 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Short Account of Prince 
Edward's Island, 12mo. 1s. 6d. — The Conveyancer’s As- 
sistant, by G. Crabb, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s, — Dr. Blundell's 
Lectures on Midwifery, edited by C. Severn, M.D., 12mo, 
7s. Gd. — A Narrative, by Sir F. B. Head, 8vo. 12s. — Se- 
lections from the American Poets, new edition, f.cap, 
5s. The Convalescent, by Mrs. Gilbert, 12mo. 4s. — 
M. D'Aubigne’s History of the Great Reformation. — 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 

ish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 


the Evening. 
Admissi 





ls. Catal » 18. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
a MIDDLESEX, ° 
CIVIL GINEERING PREPARATORY CLASS. The 
Second Division of the Course of Chemistry commenced on Fri- 
day, the Istof March. The Term divides this per 
J. A. EMERTON, Principal. 
Hanwell, February 20th, 1839. 


> 2 . 
O HEADS of FAMILIES and SUPER- 
INTENDENTS of SCHOOLS, 

INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
Dépot of the most approved Works for the Study of those 
Languages. 

M. DE LA CLAVERIE (Member of the Grammatical and 
Literary Society of Paris, Author of several Works on Educa- 
tion, and Eight Years a Resident at Rome, where he held an 
Official Situation directly connected with the Italian Language 
and Literature), Professor of the French and Italian Languages, 
and late Teacher in the University of Oxford, beys to announce 
that, having removed from Liverpoo! to London, he has resumed 
his Professional A vocations, and is giving Instruction in French 
and Italian, either at his House or in Private Families and 
Schools, in or out of Town. 

+ De la Claverie trusts that his long experience, both as a 
Teacher and a Writer, sufficiently qualifies him for discharging 
the Duties of his Profession, with credit to himself, and advan- 
tage to his Pupils. 

Terms of Tuition may be known at M. De la Claverie’s Resi- 
dence, No. 6 Coventry Street, Haymarket; where may be found, a 
eneral Assortment of such Elementary Works as have a well- 
established reputation, and are best calculated to promote and 
insure the attainment of the French and Italian Languages. 

-B. M. de L. iz at home, to offer every information person- 
ally, between the hours of One and Three daily. 


YHE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Now ready (gratis), for FAMILIES and BOOK 
SOCIETIES, a Select List of New Works, prepared for the Use 
of Subscribers to SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S extensive Library, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square. Terms, as a single Jetter, on 
application (post-paid). The best Periodicals are included in the 


| Monthly Supplies, and the Number of Volumes forwarded will be 


in proportion to the Number of Members forming the Society. 
It is recommended that adjacent Families in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the more remote Parts of England, should unite in forming 
a joint Subscription, 


SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Ludgate Street, February 25, 1839. 
R. EDWARD GIBBON WAKE. 


FIELD having published an Advertisement, in which 





Burns’ Life and Works, by Currie, 8vo. 6s. — The Gift 
for All Seasons, y W. Anderson, f.cap, 12s. — Scripture | 
Biography for Children, illustrated by Oriental Tradition, | 
uare, 3s. 6d. — The Idler in Italy, = the Countess of | 
Blessington, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. d.—The Publisher's Circu- | 
lar, Vol. I. with a complete Index, royal 8vo. 9s. —Com- | 
plete Catalogue of New Books, and a Classified Index to | 
the Publisher's Circular, Vol. 1. 3s.—The Cabinet Minis- 
ter, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— The Angels 
lodged with Abraham, 18mo. 2s. 6d, — Capt. R. Mignan’s 
Journey through Russia, the Circassian Alps, and Georgia, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s,—Peru as it Is; a Residence in Lima, 
7 A, Smith, M.D, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18%.—Works of T 
Hobbes, with Life, by Sir W. Molesworth, Vol. I. 8vo" 
12s,—Britain’s Historical Drama, by J. F. Pennie, 8vo. 12s, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1839, 
February. Thermometer. | Barometer. 

Z 32 to 39 3009 to 3012 

31 + , s+ 29°56 

465 oe 20, ++ 29°67 

Sunday «+--+ 24 BO we 29°70 ++ 29°60 

Monday «+ 25 32 ++ 49 | 29 s+ 29°82 

Tuesday -- 26 | 2B + 29-02 «+. 2-8 

Wednesday 27 | 33 +e ; BVT ++ 278 

Winds, S.W. and W. 
Generally clear, on we Qist and following day ; 
snow and rain on the ; and rain on the 23d, 25th, 


27th. 
Rain fallen, ‘7125 of an inch. 
Edmonton 


’ 


5 CuHarRLes Henry ADAMs. 
Latitude. ---51° $7’ 32” N. 
Longitude - - 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* The space we have devoted in this No. to the 
further illustration of the new application of art both in 
Paris and London, and the discovery of another claimant 
to the origination of the process of M. Daguerre (query, 
the Neipce-type, if it is to bear the name of the inventor ?), 
has obliged us to postpone the report of the Royal Insti- 
tution and some reviewing matter. 

«* R. M. T.” pretty, but we are pressed for space. 

*« A Constant Reader” is informed that we have seen 
no further accounts from Upsal. Perhaps the absence of 
the king in Norway may haye been the cause, 


he states that he “has instructed his Solicitors, Messrs. Few, 
Hamilton, and Few, to commence an action against Messrs. 
Charles Knight and Co. the Publishers, of Ludgate Street, unless 
they shall immediately assent to a Proposal which has been made 
to them for removing the injurious and unfounded imputations 
cast upon him in an advertisement, beginning ¢ Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations,’ ’—Messrs. Charles Knight and Co. feel it their duty 
to republish, and to give a more extensive circulation to, the ad- 
vertisement which Mr, Wakefield has thus endeavoured to sup- 
press. Itis as follows :— 


MITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS, with 


Commentary. 

By the Author of “ England and America.” 
There are particular occasions on which it is necessary to 
trouble the Public witha of private i e 
non-completion of this work, the publication of which com- 
menced in 1835, is one of these occasions. In the April of that 
year, Mr. Knight agreed with Mr, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
the Author of ** England and America,” to publish an edition of 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, with a Commentary by Mr. Wake- 
field. The work was to be brought out in periodical Volumes, 
| and to be sold cheap. Mr. Wakefield was paid in advance 200/, 
| on account of the Commentary. ‘he First Volume appeared, 
| and was well received PEs public; the Second was also duly 
published. The Third Volume, after some interval, was pub- 
lished, but Mr. Wakefield did not contribute a single note 
towards it. The Last Volume, which connects the text with the 
end of the Third Volume, has been printed two years. Of the 
| Fourth Volume, which was to consist entirely of original matter, 
Mr. Wakefield has furnished twenty pages only, after every mode 
of entreaty and of remonstrance has been resorted to in vain dur- 
| ing the course of the last three years. The Publishers feel that 
| they cannot any longer remain silent under what appears to be a 
fraud upon the purchasers of the Three Volumes. They, there- 
fore, submit this statement of facts to the Public, and beg to 
announce that the Volume which completes the Text will be 

published on the Ist of March. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 








“TINHE ALDINE MAGAZINE gives as 


much variety and amusement for a shilling, as some of 
| its more biti 1 ies supply for half-a-crown.”— 
| United Service Gazette. 

The Aldine Magazine contains Autographs of the most cele- 
brated Booksellers, Patrons of the Work — Important Paper, 
eet the Existence of Louis the Seventeenth — The Poet's 
*rophecies, by Miss Pardoe —Bookseller’s Letter (the Robinsons) 
—Woman— Alpine Fiowers— Turkish Tales— Miss Pardoe’s Ro- 
mance of the Harem—The Wreck—Phrenology and Physiology— 
Inauguration of the Statue of Gattemberg — Men, Women, and 
Events of the Month — Notices of Books, Exhibitions, lrama, 
| Necrology, &c. 





Price \s. 
Simpkin, Marehall, and Co. 


SLSR 
Price 31s. 6d. in cloth, or 36s. half-bound in morocco, 
~ . . ’ . P 
eCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS; being 
a Series of Engravings on Steel and Wood, illustrative of 

Geography and Topography of the Bible, and demonstrating 
the Truth of the Scriptures, from the Face of Nature, and the 
Remains of the Works of Man; with Explanations and Remarks. 

y the Rev. J. A. LATROBE, M.A. 
Sunday Evening Lecturer of Melton Mowbray, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Mountsandford. 
Printed for L. and G. Seeley ; J. Hatchard and Son; and 
R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside. 
Lately published, 

The Holy Bible, with Explanatory Notes 
and Practical Observations. By the late Rev. T. Scott, Rector 
of Aston-Sandford. A new edition, edited by the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, B.D. With Kighty-Four illustrative Engravings, con. 
sisting of Maps, Costumes, and more than Sixty authentic Views 
of the most important Places mentioned in Sacred History. In 
3 vols, imperial 8vo. price 4/, 10s. cloth. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days, a new edition (Sixth Thousand), with 
Portraits, &c. 5 vols. post Bvo. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE. 
By his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
~~ Onthe Ist of April will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. uniform 
with Milman’s Gibbon, 3 ; 
THE LIFE of GIBBON, with Selections 
from his Miscellaneous Works. 
Edited by the Rev, H. H. MILMAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CURIOSITIES OF LEGAL EXPERIENCE. 
HE METRO LITAN 
for March will contain the First of a Series of striking 
Papers, entitled : 
CURIOSITIES OF LEGAL EXPERIENCE. 


Also, 

1. A Journey Southward from) 7. The Courtier of the Reign 
Damascus, By C, G. Addi- of Charles 11. By Mrs. c. 
son, Esq. Gore 

2. The Festival of Love | & A Song for English Child- 

8. The Pirate. By a French) ren 

Naval Officer | 9. The Night Auction 

4. The Exile’s VisionofHome |10. The Widower's Bride. By 

5. Habits and Opinions of the Mrs. Abdy 
Poets—Burns j11. Delaval O’Dorney. An Au- 

6. Snatches of Song, Ne. VI. tobiography 

Mrs. C. B. Wilson 12, Going rather too far 
13. Shakspere Fancies—Cleopatra and Madame de Sitaél. 
views, Notices of New Works, &c. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


On the 15th instant, will appear, to be continued in Parts every 
Two Months, comprising four closely printed Sheets, in a 
Wrapper, demy 8vo. price 2s. de x 

O. II. of LOWNDES’ LIBRARIAN and 
BOOK-BUYER’S GUIDE to the FORMATION ofa 

LIBRARY of STANDARD and USEFUL BOOKS, in every 

Branch of Literature, Science, and Art, methodically arranged, 

with Critical Notices, References, Prices, and an Index of 

Authors and Subjects. 

By W. T. LOWNDES. 

This Work, a long-acknowledged desideratum in English lite- 
rature, will contain a Catalogue and Description of about ‘J'wenty 
Thousand of the best Works of the best Authors, English and 
Foreign, in every branch of Knowledge, arranged in the depart- 
ments of — 

1. Religion and History 

2. Ethics and Morals 5. History and Antiquities 

3. Legislation and Politics 6. Miscellaneous Literature, 

These departments will bedivided and subdivided intoa variety 
of classes of easy reference, so that the Divine, the Lawyer, the 
Philosopher, the Scholar, the H istotian, the Antiquary, the l’oet, 
and the General Reader, will find every information so conveyed, 
as to save the labour of wide and prolonged inquiry. : 
Published for the Editor, by Whittaker and Co. Ave.Maria Lane. 


4. Science and Arts 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price le. ~ 
HE NEW EPISTLE by the APOSTLE 


PAUL, addressed to the Lord-Bishops of England and 

Ireland, discovered among some MSS. of remote Antiquity, and 
very diligently and exactly translated from the Origina Greek. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Street. 


BY AUTHORITY, 
In | large vol. royal 8vo. price 21. 24. = - 
TATISTICS of the COLONIES of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE in the West Indies, South America, 
North America, Asia, Austral-Asia, Africa, and Europe (from 
the * Blue Books” and other official Documents at the Colonial 
Office): comprising the Area, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Finances, Military Defence, Cultivated and W aste Lands, 
Rates of Wages, Prices of Provisions, Banks, Coins, Staple I ro- 
ducts, Population, Education, Religion, Crime, &c. Xe. &e. o 
each Colony; with Charters of Justice and Government, &c. 
By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, ee 
A Work of Refi for the Statesman, Merchant, Emigrant, 
Philanthropist, &c. 
London: Wm. H. Alien and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


In royal 8vo. price 3s. - " 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE of a 
, NEW BOOKS published during the Year 1R38 y 
arranged Alphabetically, with the Sizes, Prices, and nbemeeegnl 
Names; also a Classified Catalogue of the Works advertised int . 
« Publishers’ Circular.” To all such is affixed the Number e 
the Advertisement, referring to a more complete description or 
Prospectus of the Work. aa : ‘ 
Published by Sampson Low, at the Office, 57 Skinner Streey 











Snow Hill; and 42 Lamb's Conduit Street. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


: ~ . . 
T\ISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS of 
| SCIENCE CONNECTED with NATURAL THEO. 
LOGY; bemng the concluding Volumes of Paley’s Work. 

‘ By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
And Member of the National Institute of France, 


Iso, by the same Autho 
DISC OURSE of NATURAL THEO- 
LOGY, shewing the Nature of the Evidence and the 
Advantages of the Study. The 4th edition, price &s. 


ALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
with Illustrative Notes, by Lord Brougham and Sir 
CharlesBell. To which are added, Supplementary Dissertations, 
by Sir Charles Bell. 2 vols. with numerous Woodcuts, price 


Ldn 
’ London: Charles — and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


2 vols. 12mo. price 12s, 
ATIONAL EDUCATION; its Present 
State and Prospects, including a Review of the State of 
Radueation and the Condition ned the People in England and 
Wales, Scotland, ae — » America, Prussia, and Spain. 
) PREDERICK HILL. 
Cc Fo Knight and Co. Ludgate Street, 
by whom also is published, 
Under the Superinte a nce of the aoe Sor the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledge. 
HE SCHOOLMAST ER; Essays on 
Practical pegs ation, selected from the Works of Ascham, 
Milton, Locke, an Butler, from ‘The Quarterly Journal of 
Education,” and ion Lectures delivered before the Ame- 
rican Institute of Instructions In 2 vols. price 12s. bound 
in cloth. 


London: 





In 4 vols. with Portraits of Smith, Du Qeemets Ricardo, and 
CAUSES of the Wealth of Nations. 
* England and Americ 


Penn, price 208. bound in clot 
AX INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
By ADAM SMITH. 
Witha Commentary, c ziteal and E ee? by the Author of 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


THE MARCH NUMBER, 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished with Three Illustrations by 
yeorge Cruikshank, o 
ANY, 


ENTLEY’S M ISCE LLA 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


ains— 
Jack Sheppard, by Ww. Sinaaaen Ainsworth, Esq. 
Epoch Second, 1715. 
The Idle Aare ntice Chap. 4 The Jacobite 
hames Dar: “he Carpenter’s Wile 
And C cae 5, Hawk me Buzzard. 

With Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Handy Andy's Adventures, by, The Golden Legend, No. Il. A 

Samuel Lover, Esq. Lay of St. Gengulphus, by 
Sardanapalus’s Last Dinner ie Ingoldsby 

Party Thoughts on Patrons, Puffs, 
Rambles among the Remains of; am other Mz agg in an Epi- 

Moorish Greatness in the © ity] stle from T. Ss. 

of Granada * Out of Sight, out oe Mina,” 
A Turn Out, but no Strike, by} by J. Augustine Wa 

Joyce Jocund /incent E = or the Desist, 
The Lover's Leap, by J. Au-| by “Ou 

gustine Wade [tes en = a, by  Mot- 


Chap. 1. 


The Armenians in Venice, with] ley 
Anecdotes of Lord Byron, by| Oliver Twist, by “ Boz,” 
the Author of “A Parisian} an Illustration by 
Sabbath” Cruikshank 
A Poet's Dream, by “ Motley” |To my Old Coat, by Alexander 
The Lament of the Cherokee! ‘Dougal, Esq. 
The Locksmith of Philadelphia, by Peregrine, &c. &c. 
Richard a New ee Street. 


with 
George 


RIOR’ s ry IFE of the Right Hon. 
EDMUND BURKE, the 3d edition, complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. with Portrait and Facsimile, price 14s. bound in cloth and 
lettered. 
«* A valuable addition to English biography.” — Quarte:ly Review, 
H. and E. Sheffield, 132 Fleet Street. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF BYRON, 
8 vols. 8vo. beautifully perp with new and copious Index, 
1 a Portrai 
YRON’S COMPLE ITE WORKS, with 
the Notes, printed for the first time as a handsome 
Library Book. 
A very few Copies are printed on Quarto, to bind up with 
Illustrations. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





e 2d edition, in 8vo. price 2 
HE DUTIES of OVERSEE RS of the 
POOR, and ASSISTANT OV — as the Law 
now stands, pointed out in plain Languag 
By GEORGE DUDGEON, 
Clerk of the Settle Union. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street, 
Publishers to the P ?oor Law Commissioners. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET COMPANION. 
In 32mo. price 4s. 6d. bound and gilt, 
(THE 


r 
PARLIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION, comprising the House of Lords as well as 
Commons. Containing considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, and the latest state of the Representation. 

“ This is the original, the most useful, and the best executed of 
the many similar works that have issued from the press.”—Times. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








\HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for March, 


published on the Ist instant, contains all the recent Intel- 
ligence from India to the 2d of January. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 
WORKS BY J, W. LU BBOCK, EsQ. 
CCOUNT of the ** Traite sur le Flux et 
Reflux de la Mer,” of Daniel Bernoulli. Price 4¢. 
1830.—- On the Theory of the Moon and on the Perturbations of 
the Planets. Part I. Price 4s. ase Part II. Price 4s. 1836. 
Part Ill. Price 2s, Gd. 1837. — An Elementary Treatise on the 
Computation of Eclipses and Occultations. Price 2s. 6d. — 
On the Determination of the Distance of a Comet from the 
Earth, and the Elements of its Orbit. Price 2s. 1835.— Remarks 
on the Classification of the Different Branches of Human Know- 
ledge. Price 2s. 1838.— An Elementary Treatise on the Tides. 
Price 3s. 1839. 
Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





Price 2s. 6d. 


A POPULAR INTRODUCTION to 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, containing a De- 
scription of the Apparatus required for conducting those Pro- 
cesses which first c taim the attention of Chemical Stutents, elu- 
cidated by numerous Figures and easy Experiments. 
Sold by John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher, Upper Gower 
Street; and Watkins and Hill, Philosophical Instrument Makers, 
Charing Cross, London. 


$0, price 1 
Watkins and Hill’ s New and Enlarged De- 
scriptive Catalogue, with Prices affixed, of the extensive Assort- 
ment of Instruments and Apparatus constructed by them, for the 
Chemiatry. and Illustration of Experimental Philosophy and 
To be had at Watkins and Hill’s Establishment, 5 Charing 
Cross, London; and of all Booksellers. 


MIL ar e GIBBON ee ETED. 
o!. XII. and L 
ISTORY - he DECLINE and FALL 
of the ie EMPIRE. 
y EDWARD GIBBON, 
An onsleate new edition, with zene by the 
Rev H. MILMAN 


t 


INustrated with Historical Maps. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





15 YOURNAL OF K4 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 


of LONDON. 


SOCIETY 


Contents. 

Colonel W, M. Leake on the Stade— Major Rawlinson on Susi- 
ana—Dr. Richardson on the Temperature of British North Ame- 
rica—Captain Haines on the South Coast of Arabia—Dr. Lhotsky 
on Australian Vocabularies. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





o. dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty, 
HE. "PARLIAMENTS and COUNCILS 
of ENGLAND chronologically arranged, from the Reign 
of William I. to the Revolution in 16 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LXVIT. 
In 1 vol, embellished with a fine Portrait, price 5s. bound 


in cloth, 
Ts LIFE of JOHN, DUKE of MARL. 
BOROUGH. 
By CHARLES BUCKE. 

Forming Vol. 67 of ** The Family Library.” 

**« To conquer despots is to conquer time.” 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 

procured, by — of all other Booksellers. 


Price 15s, 
DICTIONARY of MATERIA 
MEDICA and PRACTICAL PHARMACY, including a 
Translation of the Formule of the London Pharmacopaia. 
WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.R.S.L, and E. 
Of Her Majesty's Mint, Author of “ A Manual of Chemistry,” 


c. &ec. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


HARROW EDITION. 
vol. f.cap 8vo. 5s. cloth, lett 
A TULLUS, JUVENAL is, 
EXPURG: ATI. 
eX Although the text is mber- 
ing of the lines is retained, in order to "facilitate the veleronas to 
the notes in = editions. 
on: sang Orme, and Co. 


red, 
PERSIUS 


In usum Scholi 7 Harroviensis. 





——— Infineon 


pas, MONTHLY CHRONICLE for 
March contains— 


1. German Manufactures and English Corn-Laws—2. On the 
Composition and Promulgation of the Laws of England—3. Pre 
sent State of French Literatare—4. M.Comte's System of Positive 
Philosophy — 5. Undeveloped Characters of Shakspere’s Plays— 
6. The Socratic Irony — 7. Public Exhibitions— 8, ‘Che Press of 
_ a Diary of a Dutch Diplomatist in London, 

Ce Ce 
_London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


3d edition, 8vo. 
YHE STATE IN 
with the C poe 

By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. 
Student of Christ Church, and M.P. for Newark. 
ohn stasrey, ae pateeee. 


prore ICTING DUTIES Essential to he 


Prosperity of the Manufacturers, Agriculturists, and 
Working Classes of the valeet Kingdoms. 1839. 
Y 


‘RELATIONS 


Author “of “ The Tenancy,” &c. 
To he had of Messrs. Ridgway, Piccadilly; Wrights, Hay- 
market; Thomas Kaye, Liverpool; Sidey, Perth; and other 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 





_ 
| ae? ‘KWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CCLXXXI. for March. 

Sontents: 

By Alfred Domett — III. Sonnets. 
Ry Washington —— New York —1V. Earlier English Moral 
Songs and Poems—V. The Picture Gallery. No. 6.—VI. Ireland 
under the Triple Alliance ; the Popular Party, the Roman 
Catholic Priests, and the Queen's Ministers—VI11. Some Account 
of Himself. By the oe ‘Oyster- -Eater—VIII. Egypt; the Tro- 
jan War; Homer—IX. New Discovery; + Engraving, and Burnet’s 
Cartoons —X. Bannister the Comedian — XI. Ben-na-Greich— 
X11, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; 'lT'. C adell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


price 2s. 6d. contains — 

Statistics of Popery in Great Britain and the Colonies (illus- 
trated with a Map) — Hazlitt in Switzerland; a Conversation — 
The Raven; or, the Power of © onscience — Talleyrand (Con- 
cluded) — ——, the Chess - King — Blue Friar Plea- 
santries. No. X Locke in London — Selections from the 
Diary of a Traveller in the Alps. No. Il. —The British Navy— 
Voyaging in Hindostan—Treason within the Church, No. 11T,— 
Epaminondas Grubb, or Fenimore Cooper versus the Memory of 
Sir Walter Scott — Notes of the Month. I. Lord Melbourne on 
the Corn Laws. II, Lamentations of aLiberal. 111. Manceuvres 
concerning Education. IV. Sydney Smith on the Ballot. V. The 
Three Parliaments. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


I, Peru as it is—II. Kate. 








In 2 vols. 12mo. price 15s. bound in cloth, 
HE PROGRESS of the NATION, in its 


pete Social a Economical Relations, from the 
g of the Sentury to the present Time, 
By G.R. PORT ER, Esq. F.R.S. 
Sections I. «Ae ll. — Population and Production. 
Sections III. and 1V.—Interchange, and Revenue and 
Expenditure. 

« It rarely falls to the lot of a reviewer to read a book so full of 
information, and so deeply interesting, as the volume before us. 
Vast labour must have been bestowed upon it by Mr. Porter, who 
has collected from various sources the statistics of population 
and production; and with their help has presented such a pic- 
ture of the progress of our nation as must make every Briton’s 
heart swell with pride, and every philanthropist’s bosom beat 
with pleasure.” 

* These volumes, which are printed of a uniform size with 
the *¢ Companion to the Almanac,” may be considered as a va- 
luable Supplement to that work; and they offer to the states- 
man, the commercial man, and to the general reader, the most 

d and h view of the present and recent state of 











Price 1s. 
UGGESTIONS for FACILITATING the 
ENFRANCHISEMENT of COPYHOLD PROPERTY, 
tending to the Mutual and Equal Benefit of the Lords and Copy- 
holders. 
By A. VAN SANDAU, Esq. Solicitor. 
Published by W. Stephenson, 12 and 13 Parliament Street; 
d to be had of all other Booksellers. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, lettered, 
TOUR’ in SWEDEN, in 1838, compris- 
Observations on the Moral, Political, and Economi- 
cal State of the Swedish Nation. 
y S. LAING, Esq. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 2d edition, 
° . 7 
Journal of a Residence in Norway. 8vo. 14s, 
«“ A book which every body should read.”—Dublin Review. 
In 2 vols. f.cap 8vo- price 12s. cloth, lettered, 
TI 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Necker de hy ag 
Vol. I. Observations on the First Four Years of © ood. 
— 11. Observations on the Later Years of C iitdhood. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Just published, 
Mrs. Sandford on Female Improvement. 
2d edition, (cap Bvo. 7s. 6d, 





the country. 
London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 


THE icc AN AND TRINITARIAN 
ye cai SRSY. 


A LECTURE PE sci’ by the Rev. T. H. 

THOM, on Tuesday, February 12, on the Practical 
@ the first of a 
Series of Lectures now in progress of delivery in Pasatiae Street 


Importance of the Unitarian Controversy; bein, 


Chapel, Liverpool, by the Rev. T.H. Thom, the Rev. James 
Martineau, and the Rev. Henry Giles. 

The Second Lecture delivered by the Rev. 
James Martineau, on Tuesday Evening the 19th. ‘* The Bible: 
what it is, and what it is not also in course of Publication, 
and will be ready in a few days. 

These Lectures are in reply to a course of Thirteen, to be 
Delivered by Thirteen Clergymen of the Establishment in Christ 
Church, Liverpool. 

z Lately published. 

The Christian Teacher, a Quarterly Work, 
Edited by the Rev. T. H. Thom, Nos. 1. 11. and III. 2s. 6d. 
each. No. LV. will appear on the Ist of April. 


The Rationale of Religious Inquiry ; or, the 
Juestion stated of er the pet and the Church, i a “ed 
vectures. By the Rev. — artineau rice 58, clot 
Heads of the Bix Lectures. .. Inspiration—8. Catholic Infalli- 

bility—3. Protestant Infi tionali lation 

of Natural Religion to Christianity—6. Infl of Chri y 

on Morality and Civilisation. 

Lena ndon: John Green, i2) Newgate Street. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


8 New Burlington Street, March 1. aaa. BS re ODGE’S PORTRAITS f ILLUST 
- BENTLEY has just published ggg gts 0 RIL 
»5 following NEW — J P MANUAL of POLITICAL ErHcs. QUS PERSONAGES. 
By FRANCIS LIEBER, Number XXV, price 92. 6d. or India Faper, ts 
h Editor of vy he Hneyclopedia Americana.” , ted eH — gaging ae er, a 
o I¢ tains by far thi Nest and st ect levelopement | 
A Winter Journey ‘through Russia, the of tne ee ches ceutiiintan @ beers Gans 1 aoe omar To be completed in "eevee or Forty Parts, or 
: Caucasian Alps, and Georgi seen,”—Exztract from a Letter of Mr. Justice Story. | olume: 


Thence thee Mount Zagros, and by the Pass Extaapho and 1. 
e 


en a Greeks, into Koordista 
Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 14s. 
ptain Robert Mignan, H.C.S. >) 
nates ea ‘Travels in Chaldea,” a) Oar soe of the Royal HE POETICAL WORKS of ALEX. HE LADIES “HOWE ARDEN of 
ociety of Great Britain and Ireland. ANDER POPE; being the First of a complete Series of ORN sian ss" ANNUA 
- vols. small 8vo. with Plates. the Poets, edited | By MRS. LOUDON. 
By the Rev. H. F. CARY, A.) i awe eae contains Three bona aed Ato, size, compris. 
I. ing Twenty Figures, accurately coloured from Nature, and § 
The Cabi on Minister. The Works of Cowper will form the = Volume, teen Pages of Letterpress. The whole will occupy about Fifieen 
Ill. ‘ or § Tanne ergy ae ‘ 
- cap 8vo. price 6. “There is not a lady in the land, who has access to five f 
Author of “ Mothers and a Davee « Stokeshill Place," &c. TREATISE on the Breeding, Reari ing, oqease of gates ground, ot even who loves the rearing of these 
om nions in stan 
ees Sent ey TO Poultry. this is publication. "Literary, Baactte. ee 


Ill. 
Peru as it Is. o III. 
to. price Half-a-Crown, 


esidence in Lima, and other Parts of the Peruvian Republic. I | In4 
6 5 an Account of the 4 and Physical Features RACTICAL cap AMI ti ‘COOKERY HE FLORAL CABINET, and Magazine 
f that Cow’ ’ of Exotic Botany, No, XXV. containing Four beautiful 
By Dr. Archibald al 4 vols. small 8vo, intended Persons of Moderate Incomes. Plates, accurately coloured from Nature, with Descriptions of 
y LOUISA JOHNSON. the Plants, their Cultivation, &c.; and other original Articles, 7 
NEW VOLUME. vo bid BENTLEY ’S STANDARD Vv. Vols, I, and II. may be had, half-bound morocco, price 
RARY,” containing SMITH'’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 36s. ~~, 
Gleig’s “ Traditions of Chelsea College,” In medium 8vo. uniform with Byron’s Works, &c. price 1s. 


ele, hi ; Six Shillings. ; Vv TAKEFIE " 261 Part X 
Complete, with Portrait of the Author, price Six Shillings HE Yy ent A SED KEF IELD JROISSART’ < “CHRONICLES of ENG. 


v. * * #%* Fourteen other popular aes are already published in LAND, FRANCE, &c. A new editi th N 

Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. this Series. Fag of taypmene che gly Coed yp ani 
By John Adolphus, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Pla London: William Smith, 113 Fleet Street; ee and Co. Pages each, in super-royal 8vo. 
“ These Memoirs contain the eam of halfa century's a and Edinburgh ; and Curry and Co. Dublin v. 
P | ] t II. price Ninepenc 
VI. 2d edition, containing the latest State of the Colonies, in 1 vol. | HE LON] DON SAT URD: AY JOUR 
The Prince and the Pedlar. f.cap 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, with coloured Maps, NAL, containing Sixty-Four gto. pages. 

By Ellen Pickering, T# E GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, and | Lenten: Was Smith, 113 Fleet Street; Fraser and Co. 


Author pe The Heiress,” «* The Merchant's Daughter,” HISTORY of AUSTRAL- ?ASIA, comprising fees South | Edinburgh ; Curry and Co. Dubli 
| 
| 

















«This novel nat verge l Ag gt og charg works of his- | Wales, Van Diemen’s Island, Swan River, South Australia, &e. 


y Bro. 
ed fi me years.” —Sunda, By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S S. &c. | 
= er ee aie v « Comprising a mass of most valuable information for all con- N A RR A TIV E. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, nected with these fast-increasing colonies,”—Sunday Times | A By Sir F. B. HEAD, Bart. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, March 2 2, 1839, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


w ready, Part I. price 1s. with Two Illustrations, to be continued Monthly, and completed in rm Parts, printed and embellished unifon 
= se P ‘ Pickwick Papers,” ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” & 7 ws nahy Wah he 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, THE FACTORY BOY. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, Authoress of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ‘‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” &c. 


THE IDLER IN ITALY. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, after Landseer. 
*," Proofs of the Portrait, on India Paper, may be had, price 3s. 6d, each. 
III. 


THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 


By the Author of “ Shakspeare and his Friends.”’ 3 vols. 


HOME SERVICE; 


Or, Scenes and Characters from the Life, at Out and Head Quarters. 
By BENSON EARLE HILL, 
Author of “ Recollections of an Artillery Officer,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
V. 


A LIFE OF HIS GRACE, FIELDMARSHAL 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Embracing his Military, Civil, and Political Career, to the present Time. 
The Work will be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, beautifully embellished with Portraits, Views, Battle Scenes, Plans, Maps, &c. 
THE FIRST PART TO APPEAR EARLY IN MARCH. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


es i 
Printed by JAMES MOVES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Off v “ye 
4 ce, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the saic 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number.13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint Gaange, Hanover Square, inthe County aforesaid, at the LITERARY G 
ice, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, March 2d, 1839. 
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